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CHAPTER X. MAY WITHOUT A LOVER. 


| May was now twenty years old, and she 
| considered herself past her youth. She 
| had known herself a tall young person 
| since the age of fifteen, and five years make 
ia long time to look back upon. She had 
| now cast off the crazy imaginations of her 
l earlier days, and settled down to serious 
| middle age. She would have given a very 
| bad account of her past life, if you could 
| by any subtlety have entrapped her into 
‘talking about herself. She would have 
) told you that she had been an idle, roving 
scapegrace, spending her time wandering 
over moors and haunting mountain caves, 
| making acquaintance with rabbit-burrows 
| and plovers’ nests. She had cultivated the 
excitement of lurking in ambush for hours 
to watch the flights of an eagle, and the 
luxury of lying on her back in the long 
warm broom to enjoy with perfect ease the 
ecstasy of the lark. She had so lived 
among the animals and birds that she had 
} made sisters and brothers of them in her 
own wild way, and believed that they sym- 
pathised with her thoughts, while she had 
/@ scent and instinct equal to their own. 
To be sure she had picked up a little learn- 
| ing by the way, but everything that was 
useful she had been apt to forget, whereas 
everything that was visionary and romantic 
had clung to her without effort upon her 
part. If she had got poetry by heart, and 
| carefully studied portions of Eve etecenan 
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desires. Part of her delight in it was the |} 
reciting of passages aloud to the winds and 
the birds, while perched upon a rock in 
some of her favourite wildernesses. If she 
had read tales and romances with breath- 
less excitement, it was that she found an 
unutterable interest in making her way 
into a world of life and movement, thronged 
with varieties of people who were in every 
way different from herself and Aunt 
Martha. If she devoured the Bible and 
the lives of saints, it was because they 
kindled a magnificent sense of awe within 
her, and made existence supernatural and 
heroic. She had composed wild psalms ; 
out of her own worshipping heart, and 
sung them up to the clouds as she tramped j 
about the hills. She had gathered round 
her dogs, and tame rabbits, and jackdaws, 
and improvised long legends and romances 
for their benefit, in which figured crowds 
of motley characters, angels and devils, 
fairies and witches, heroes and villains, } 
every beautiful embodiment of goodness, 
and ugly incarnation of wickedness. She 
had learned reading from curiosity, spell- 
ing from reading, grammar by observation, 
history in brillant patches and pictures, 
and French and Italian by instinct, ear, and 
fancy. She picked up foreign languages 

as she picked up a tune. Geography, 
she would declare, had altogether slipped 
through her fingers, but she knew the names 
of most places, whether they were near or 
far away, and what kind of people were 
found living in them. She knew all about 
Australia, because Paul Finiston was there. 
In her rovings and questionings, readings 
and speculations, one idea had been upper- 
most in her mind. Life was a great mystery 
of joy. In order to penetrate it she climbed 
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sun, dreamed by the fireside, prayed, laughed, 
wept, talked, mused. And at last, when 
she had explored every outlet of her life to 
its extreme limits, and wrought herself up 
to a very high pitch of nervous fancy, 
Aunt Martha, who had been quietly ob- 
serving her, spoke. It was now quite time 
that she should give up her childish free- 
dom, and settle down into a useful, well- 
conducted young woman. On that occa- 
sion May had burst into passionate tears. 


The humdrum life that she was dreading | 


had overtaken her. Time would not spare 
her to her dear wild life. On receiving her 
leeture she had disappeared instantly, and 
for the day. But in the evening she had 
presented herself in the parlour, tidy in 
person, serious, and ashamed. She was 
going to do all and be all that was expected 
of her. 

So now May, being twenty years old, 
and having been for three years labouring 
earnestly to tame herself and walk in quiet 
ways, may be fairly said to have sown her 
wild oats. She wore housewifely clothing 
and smooth hair. She had put aside ro- 
mances, and plays, and poems, and set her- 
self to apply to graver studies. She took 


to making pastry, and spent a considerable 


time at her spinning- wheel. She relin- 
quished her idea that um excessive joy was 
, the object of life, and prayed night and 
morning to be delivered from her wild 
dreams and fancies. She even thought 
of a likely spot for her grave, and won- 
dered if it could be possible she should 


live to be as old as Aunt Martha; and) 


then perhaps live longer still. In the 
mean time she was good to her poor neigh- 


bours, and as helpful as she was able, and | 


she kept up her intercourse with the ani- 
mals and birds. When she went out of a 
morning to the sunny side of the ruin, and 
nestling in the ivy, stretched out a hand 
and made a cooing sound, then they all 
came round her, rabbits, and pheasants, 
and dogs, and ducks, and geese, and 
chickens, the calf, and the donkey, and the 
jackdaws from the belfry. Tame and wild 
they clustered about her, and fed at her 
feet, or out of her hand. But she petted 
them now as a superior being, not as for- 
merly when she was only their companion 
and playfellow. The enactment of this 
scene was the one folly of her day, all the 
rest of the time being spent in serious be- 
haviour and steady occupation. She was 
as staid and demure as any one could wish, 
or as any one could regret to see her. 
Miss Martha beheld the wholesome change 


in the girl, but thought all the time that 
the change was a little too extreme. Yet 
how was this to be avoided? What ought 
/& young girkto be? Miss Martha looked 
| back into her own youth, and sought in 
vain for any experience of her own which 
might apply to her niece. Miss Martha 
had never been imaginative. Where one 
young thing lives entirely with elder 
| people, in an atmosphere at once antiquated 
/and still, romantic and wild, it is likely 
that the young spirit will be either too 
| much oppressed or too much emancipated. 
Miss Martha did not quite see this, but she 
knew that a little change was sometimes 
wholesome for young people, and she 
wished that May had a little change. 

Thus she had not given an absolute 
denial when Sir John had expressed a wish 
to see May at Camlough. She had con- 
veyed the idea to the gentleman that, if the 
ladies of his family exerted themselves pro- 
perly, she would not insist that the thing 
could not be done. May, on hearing of the 
| matter, had looked a little frightened, and 
had said, very gravely, “I think I would 
rather not go.” Yet a certain controlled 
excitement of expectation had evidently 
hung about her since. 

On the day when Katherine came from 
Camlough to seek her, May, as it happened, 
was busy in the kitchen. Bridget was out 
for a holiday, and Miss Martha had stepped 
down to the meadow with old Nanny to 
hold counsel over a sickly cow. The sun 
was hot and strong, the yellow blind in the 
kitchen was down, and the window open. 
There was a pot of lavender and sweet 
marjoram on the window-sill, and the fire 
winked under the saucepans. The walls 
were glittering with tin implements, and in 
the middle of the red-tiled floor sat May, 
shelling peas into an earthen dish. She 
was smooth and neat, and looked suit- 
able to the time and place in her apron 
and green gingham gown. 

From fifteen to twenty May had gained 
in beauty. She was not of more than 
middle height, her figure full yet slender, 
and replete with all womanly curves and 
fair lines. Her features were hardly so 
much regular as harmonious, large enough 
for dignity, yet small enough for feminine 
grace. Her eyes had still that brown- 
purple hue which Paul Finiston had thought 
so lovely, still those circling tinges of 
shadow which had charmed the old monk. 
Her hair was black, with a tinge of brown 
in it, her complexion of a creamy fairness, 
which made the darkness of her eyes very 
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deep and striking, and a blush upon her 
face very perceptible and beautiful. Her 
mouth was, perhaps, the jewel of her face. 
Most lips can express joy in smiles and 
trouble in heaviness. It is a rarer thing to 
see a mouth which shows involuntarily all 
the subtie shades of feeling that hover be- 
tween pleasure and pain, all the flickerings 
of fancy, perhaps the nervousness and 
steadfastness of a difficult courage. When 
you knew May awhile, you forgot about the 
redness of her lips and the loveliness of 
their curves. You thought more about 
their thousand unuttered revelations. 

“ What an odd, ridieylous place!” cried 
Katherine, as she and her cavalier rode up 
to the gate of Monasterlea. And there was 
more here to discern of grandness and 
quaintness than Miss Archbold could take 
note of ins week. An artist would have 
seen it in a glance. But Katherine was 
not an artist, and saw something very un- 
finished in the majestic ruin with the homely 
cottage in its arms; the picturesque con- 
fusion of crosses and rose-gardens, bloom- 
ing hedges and black archways; the acres 
of mounded graveyard upon one side, and 
upon the other and further away, the corn- 
fields and the sweet farm-lands. It is true 
she had seen the place long ago, but she 


had not then thought it so exceedingly in- 
elegant. 

“Tt is fine!” cried Christopher, with a | 
touch of that enthusiasm which Katherine 
had never felt, but immediately relapsed 


into a strain which pleased her better. 
“You beautified the whole place when you 
visited it years ago,”’ he said, raving rap- 
turously as he received her into his arms 
from her saddle. 

The door of Miss Martha’s dwelling stood 
open, and the blinds were all down to keep 
out the heat. There was no one about, 
and it suited Miss Archbold’s humour at 
the moment, rather to walk in without cere- 
mony, than to stand knocking at the door. 
Meeting no one, she proceeded to explore 
the house, looking into rooms left and right, 
and perfectly unconcerned as to how the 
dwellers in the cottage might approve of 
her intrusion. A sweet mocking laugh 
from the passage came floating over her 
pea-pods and her dishes to ‘Ma , who 
looked up with notice of something un- 
usual in the house. And there stood 
Katherine and her lover in the doorway. 

As May arose, with quickened eye and 
colour, in a pretty confusion to meet her, 
it must be confessed that Katherine re- 
ceived a shock. She had not counted on 














finding anything so lovely here; did not 
want anything so lovely at Camlough. But 
a moment passed, and the whisper of vanity 
had soothed and appeased her. She was 
more beautiful by far even than this; so 
much so, that there never could be rivalry 
between herself and this mountain-reared 
maiden. And in some sense the whisper 
spoke truth. Asa mere piece of flesh and 
blood, as a statue of perfection to be mea- 
sured and criticised, she was a handsomer 
creature than May. 

“You have not forgotten me ?”’ she said, 
smiling, and holding out both her pretty 
hands, while the folds of her riding-habit 
fell away from them, making graceful 
drapery all round her on the floor. 

“No, indeed,”’ said May, stepping forward 
to take the hands. 

“This is not my first visit to Monas- 
terlea,”’ said Katherine, tenderly, “and I 
have very good reason to remember the 
first.” 

“‘ She is changed,”’ thought May, trium- 
phantly. “ And how beautiful she is! Now 
I should like to go to Camlough.” 

“Your aunt has promised you to us,” 
said Katherine, “and I have come to know 
when we may expect you.” And all the 
while Miss Archbold was wondering how 
May would look if she were not dressed 
like a housemaid. 

“But she cannot have much wardrobe 
here,” she calculated, “and we shall get 
her as she is.” 

** Aunt Martha is in the meadow,”’ said 
May. “Shall we go out and meet her ? 
It is a pretty walk.” 

“Christopher, Miss Mourne; Miss Mourne, 
Mr. Lee,” said Katherine, and the three 
young people stepped out into the sun- 
shine. And then May remembered that 
she had heard that Miss Archbold was en- 
gaged to be married to a wealthy young 
gentleman who was staying at the house. 
This was the second young gentleman whom 
May had ever spoken to, and naturally she 
compared him with the first. Mr. Lee was 
amiable and manly-looking enough, but he 
had not the countenance and bearing of 
Paul. 

Miss Martha was still engaged in her 
conference with Nanny over the cow, when 
she saw the three young figures bearing 
down upon her from the gate into the fields. 

“ Ah, this is very pleasant; Miss Arch- 
bold herself,” said Miss Martha. “ May 
shall certainly go; it will do her a world 
of good. And I declare there is the pedlar 
coming across the hill. Nanny, run and 
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stop the pedlar. How lucky that he should 
come at this time.” 


CHAPTER XI. THE PEDLAR AT MONASTERLEA. 


Two hours after, the parlour was all 
draped with the contents of the pedlar’s 
pack, while the pedlar himself was being 
regaled in the kitchen, with Nanny piling 
his plate upon one hand, and Bridget 
coquetting with him on the other. Silks 
of many colours were festooned from the 
mantelpiece, the table, and a brilliant 
tabinet had been flung for display round 
Miss Martha’s shoulders; May, meanwhile, 
leaning with her elbows on the back of an 
arm-chair, examined these splendours which 
had been spread out for her choice. 

“‘ Now, May, do look at this tartan silk,” 
said Miss Martha, persuasively. ‘“ Nothing 
could be prettier with your dark hair.” 

“‘T’d rather have black, Aunt Martha.” 

“ But you have nothing else nice except 
white muslin, child. You will make your- 
self look like a magpie.” 

“Not a magpie, Aunt Martha. Only a 
crow one day, and a gull or a pigeon the 
next. Ineedn’t be a parrot, need I?” 

“Well, well, have your own way. In 
my time young girls did not dress them- 
selves in black, except for mourning.” 


“Have the tartan silk yourself, Aunt 


Martha.” 

“No, no, child, my day is over. But 
at least I am going to pick you a bunch of 
bright ribbons.” 

The pedlar was called in to disclose the 
prices of his wares. He was a well-made, 
rather gipsy-like young man, with a red- 
brown skin, bushy black beard, and thick 
black hair, almost covering his forehead. 
A pair of bright dark eyes shone from 
under his heavy brows. He wore a suit of 

frieze and a low-crowned hat, and he 
blushed under the brownness of his skin 
when ushered into the presence of the 
ladies. He shot one keen glance at May, 
where she stood leaning with her elbows on 
the back of her chair, and then drooped his 
eyes and blushed again, so that Miss Martha 
set him down in her mind at once as a 
highly appreciative, as well as modest young 
man. He was a stranger too, and she was 
curious to know where he had come from. 

“Ahem! this is not our own pedlar, my 
dear ?”’ she said to May, as if willing to be 
persuaded that her eyes had deceived her. 

“No, aunt. We hope,” said May, turn- 
ing to the stranger, “that nothing has 
happened to our friend who has been 
coming here for years ?” 





“T hope not, madam,” said the pedlar, 
with another delighted look at the young 
lady. “ But totell plain truth, I niver seen 
him in my life. I’m started this summer 
on my own account intirely.” 

“JT hope you may have success, I am 
sure,” said Miss Martha, speaking with 
hesitation, as she adjusted her spectacles 
on her nose. “ But I am a little in doubt 
as to whether it will be honourable in me 
to give you my custom or not.” 

“That’s as ye plase, ma’am,” said the 
pedlar, readily. “I wouldn’t intherfair 
for the world wid the business of another 
honest man. But if it would be suitin’ ye 
at all to take anything I’ve got for this 
wanst, I’ll give it to ye chape, and not be 
botherin’ ye again.” 

“Very fair, very honourable, indeed,” 
said Miss Martha, “and as we are at this 
moment in need of what you have brought 
us, we must be forgiven for not waiting for 
the older friend.” 

“‘T have jewellery,” said the pedlar, pro- 
ducing abox. “Miss will excuse me, but 
I have got bright goold crosses, and han’- 
some pearl beads, far gayer nor yon black 
thing that she has hangin’ round her neck.” 

“My cross,” said May, quickly, and her 
hand went quickly to Paul’s chain round 
her neck. “Thank you, you may put up 
your jewellery,” she added. ‘This was 
given me by a friend, and I care for nothing 
finer.” 

The pedlar blushed again, no doubt at 
the severity of the rebuke, but was silenced, 
and plunged into the recesses of his pack 
for more treasures. 

“Oh, my man, my good man,”’ cried Miss 
Martha, as she looked over the price-list 
which he had put in her hand, “ you will 
beggar yourself with the lowness of your 
prices. Silks like these cannotlbe soldat such 
a rate, I can tellyou. We shall hardly see 
you coming back again if this is the way 
you intend to do business.” 

“Maybe not, ma’am, indeed,” said the 
pedlar, tossing his head. “ But in the 
mane time them is my prices. To take a 
penny more would be the ruin o’ my 
conscience.” 

Miss Martha put her head ox one side, 
and looked at the salesman with a troubled 
air. But there was something in his 
manner that disarmed suspicion. 

“Prices may have fallen,” she said to 
May, reflectively. “And now we can have 
a couple of these dainty chintzes.” 

“Thank ye, ma’am,” said the pedlar, as, 
the purchases being made, he picked up 
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the money tendered him; “and now, could 
ye be guidin’ me to the houses of the 
ginthry in the neighbourhood? I was 
thinkin’ o’ payin’ a visit to Misther Finis- 
ton o’ Tobereevil.” 

“T cannot say that I think you need be 
at the trouble of going there,” said Miss 
Martha. 

The pedlar had shouldered his pack, and 
turned to go away. 

“The young man hasn’t come back yet, 
I suppose ?”’ he asked, pausing in the door- 
way, hat in hand. 

“The young man?” 
Martha. 

“ Oh, ay! 
nephew.” 

“Do you know him?” burst eagerly 
from both women in a breath. 

“Know him? Ay!” said the » 
and tears rushed into his eyes as he looked 
from one to the other of the anxious faces 
before him. “ At least I did know him— 
knew him a young boy when I was 
knockin’ about Dublin. He wouldn’t look 
at a guinea before he’d spend it on the 
pedlar’s pack. Not if he had it, the poor 

ossoon! But men do change. Think ye, 
ladies, will he be a miser like his uncle? 
It’s in the blood, so it is, they do say.” 

“Tt is not in his blood,” said May, 
stoutly, squeezing her black cross in her 
| hand. “He is vur friend, and we do not 
| like to hear such questions.” 

The pedlar here drooped his head in 
silence, so that his face could not be seen. 
| “Tax your pardon,” he said presently, in 
| avery low voice. 

“Oh, I am not angry,” said May, 
| heartily, “and he must not go away with- 
_ out some tea, Aunt Martha. Here, Bridget, 
| Bridget, make the pedlar some tea!” 

| Bridget obeyed readily, and, after the 
pedlar was gone, appeared in the parlour 
_ with triumph on her face. 

| “Musha, then that’s the gintlemanliest 
| pedlar that iver walked these roads yet, 
| ma’am dear! Sure Nannie an’ me bought 
| what little we could rache to; an’ afther 
he was gone, what but two fine shawls 
| should come flyin’ through the winda! 
| ‘Presents for yez each!’ says his voice out- 
| bye, but when we run to the door sorra 
| sight o’ him was to be seen !”” 

Miss Martha left off measuring the yards 
_ upon her fingers, and made a careful ex- 
amination of the shawls. 

| “These are worth a guinea each if they 
| are worth a penny. This is something 
|| Very odd, no doubt,” she said to May. 
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Young Paul Finiston, the 





“You don’t think the goods have been 
stolen, Aunt Martha ?” 

“My dear, I should be sorry to misjudge 
the young man. But I have a strong dis- 
inclination to put a needle in this silk.” 

“ Don’t then, Aunt Martha.” 

“ But I must, you goose! IfI were to 
go to jail for it afterwards, you must have 
your gown.” 

“Well, Aunt Martha, I don’t think 
thieves are very generous. He could easily 
sell all he had at his prices.” 

‘“*T don’t know about letting the servants 
wear these shawls.” 

“But, Aunt Martha, then we must not 
touch the silk !” 





BURIED HEARTS. 


It is natural enough that the human heart 
—deemed by poets and philosophers to be 
the seat of our affections and passions, of 
our understanding and will, courage and 
conscience, by some men looked upon as the 
root of life itself—should have been con- 
sidered by many of the dying in past times 
asa votive gift peculiarly sacred. And this 
feeling has been the cause in many in- 
stances of the burial of the heart apart 
from the place where the ashes of the body 
might repose. 

Among the earliest instances of the se- 
parate mode of heart-burial is that of Henry 
the Second of England. After this luck- 
less monarch expired in a passion of grief, 
before the altar of the church of Chinon, in 
1189, his heart was interred at Fontevrault, 
but his body, from the nostrils of which 
tradition alleges blood to have dropped on 
the approach of his rebellious son Richard, 
was laid in a separate vault. From Fon- 
tevrault his heart, according to a statement 
in a public print, was brought a few years 
ago to Edinburgh, by Bishop Gillis, of that 
city. Ifso, where is it now ? 

When Richard Coeur de Lion fell be- 
neath Gourdon’s arrow at the siege of 
Chaluz, the gallant heart, which, in its 
greatness and mercy, inspired him to for- 
give, and even to reward the luckless 
archer, was, after his death, preserved in a 
casket in the treasury of that splendid 
cathedral which William the Conqueror 
built at Rouen ; for Richard, by a last will, 
directed that his body should be interred in 
Fontevrault, “at the feet of his father, to 
testify his sorrow for the many uneasinesses 
he had created him during his lifetime.” 
His bowels he bequeathed to Poictou 
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(Grafton has it Carlisle), and his heart to 
Normandy, ont of his great love for the 
people thereof. Above the relic at Rouen 
there was erected an elaborate little shrine, 
which was demolished in 1738, but ex- 
actly a hundred years later the heart was 
found in its old place, and reinterred. It 
was again exhumed, however, cased in 
glass, and exhibited in the Musée des An- 
tiquités of the city; but December, 1869, 
saw it once more replaced in the cathedral, 
with a leaden plate on the cover, bearing 
the inscription : 
Hic jacet cor Ricardi Regis Anglorum. 


So there finally lies the heart of him who, 
in chivalry, was the rival of Saladin and 
Philip Augustus, the hero of the historian 
and the novelist, and who was the idol of 
the English people for many a generation. 

When this great crusader’s nephew, 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, and King of 
the Romans, died, after a stirring life—dur- 
ing which he formed a conspiracy against 
the king his father, then, like all the wild, 
pious, and bankrupt lords of those days, 
took a turn of service in the Holy Land, 
and next drew his sword in the battle 
fought at Lewes between Henry the Third 
and the confederate barons—his body was 
interred at Hayles, in Gloucestershire, but 
his heart was deposited at Rewley Abbey, 
near Oxford, while the heart of his son, 
who died before him, and for whose tragi- 
cal fate he died of grief, was laid in West- 
minster Abbey in 1271. 

Two successive holders of the see of 
Durham made votive offerings of their 
hearts to two different churches. The first 
of these was Richard Poore, previously 
Dean of Salisbury, Bishop of Chichester, 
and then of Durham, from 1228 to 1237. 
He was buried in the cathedral of his dio- 
cese, but his heart was sent to Tarrant, in 
Dorsetshire. A successor in the episco- 
pate, Robert de Stitchell, who had formerly 
been Prior of Finchale, dying on his way 
home from the Council of Lyons, in 1274, 
was buried in Durham, but, at his own 
request, his heart was left behind, as a 
gift to the Benedictine convent near Arbe- 
pellis, in France. At Henley, in Yorkshire, 
in the old burial vault of the noble family 
of Bolton, there lies the leaden coffin of a 
female member of the house, who had died 
in France, and been brought from thence 
embalmed, and cased in lead. On the top of 
the coffin is deposited her heart in a kind 
of urn. The heart of Agnes Sorel was 
interred in the abbey of Jumieges. 





In Scotland there have been several 
instances of the separate burial of the 
human heart. The earliest known is that 
connected with the founding and erection 
of Newabbey, or the abbey of Dulce Cor, in 
the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, by Deror- 
gilla, daughter of Alan the Celtic Lord of 
Galloway, and wife of John Baliol, of 
Barnard Castle, father of the unpopular 
competitor for the Scottish crown. Baliol, 
to whom she was deeply attached, died an 
exile in France in 1269; but Derorgilla 
had his heart embalmed, and as the Scoti- 
chronicon records, “ lokyt and bunden with 
sylver brycht;’’ and this relic so sad and 
grim she always carried about with her. 
In 1289, as death approached, when she 
was in her eightieth year, she directed that 
“this silent and daily companion in life 
for twenty years should be laid upon her 
bosom when she was buried in the abbey 
she had founded ;” the beautiful old church, 
the secluded ruins of which now moulder 
by the bank of the Nith. For five cen- 
turies and more, in memory of her un- 
tiring affection, the place has been named 
locally the Abbey of Sweet-heart. 

History and song have alike made us 
familiar with the last wish of Robert Bruce, 
the heroic King of Scotland, when, after 
two years of peace and contemplation, he 
died in the north, at Cardross. He desired 
that in part fulfilment of a vow he had 
made to march to Jerusalem, a purpose 
which the incessant war with England 
baffled, his heart should be laid in the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, and on his 
death-bed he besought his old friend and 
faithful brother soldier, the good Sir James 
Douglas, to undertake that which was 
then a most arduous journey, and be the 
bearer of the relic. “And it is my com- 
mand,” he added, to quote Froissart, “ that 
you do use that royal state and mainte- 
nance in your journey, both for yourself and 
your companions, that into whatever lands 
or cities you may come, all may know that 
ye have in charge, to bear beyond the seas, 
the heart of King Robert of Scotland.” 

Then all who stood around his bed 
began to weep, and Douglas replied : 

“ Assuredly, my liege, I do promise, by 
the faith which I owe to God and to the 
order of knighthood.” 

“Now praise be to God,” said the king, 
“T shall die in peace.” 

It is a matter of history how Douglas 
departed on this errand with a train 
of knights, and, choosing to land on the 
Spanish coast, heard that Alphonso of 
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Leon and Castile was at war with Osman, | band; but it never reached either of them, 
the Moorish king of Granada. In the true | being unfortunately lost by the bearer on 
spirit of the age, he could not resist the | the journey. 

temptation of striking a blow for the| Years after all these actors in the drama 
Christian faith, and so joined the Spaniards. | of life had passed away, a gentleman of 
He led their van upon the plain of Theba, | Gueldres, a friend of Francis, fifth Lord 
near the Andalusian frontier. In a silver | Napier (who died in 1773), recognised, 
casket at his neck he bore the heart of |in the collection of a Flemish virtuoso, 
Bruce, which rashly and repeatedly he | by the coat-armorial and other engray- 





cast before him amid the Moors, erying : 

“ Now pass on as ye were wont, and 
Douglas, as of old, will follow thee or die.” 

And there he fell, together with Sir 
William Sinclair, of Roslin, Sir Robert 
and Walter Logan, of Restalrig, and others. 
Bruce’s heart, instead of being taken to 
Jerusalem, was brought home by Sir Simon 
of Lee, and deposited in Melrose Abbey. 
Douglas was laid among his kindred in 
Liddesdale, and from thence forward “ the 
bloody heart,” surmounted by a crown, 
became the cognisance of all the Douglases 
in Scotland. Bruce was interred at Dun- 
fermline ; and when his skeleton was dis- 
covered in 1818, the breast-bone was found 
to have been sawn across to permit the 
removal of the heart, in accordance with 
the terms of his last will. 

But of all the treasured hearts of the 
heroic or illustrious dead, none perhaps 
ever underwent so many marvellous ad- 
ventures as that of James, Marquis of 
Montrose, who was executed by the Scot- 
tish Puritans in 1650. 

On his body being interred among those 
of common criminals, by the side of a road 
leading southward from Edinburgh, his 
niece, the Lady Napier, whose castle of 
Merchiston still stands near the place, had 
the deal box in which the trank of the 
corpse lay (the head and limbs had been 
sent to different towns in Scotland) opened 
in the night, and his heart, “ which he had 
always promised at his death to leave her, 
as a mark of the affection she had ever felt 
It 


” was taken forth. was 


towards him, 
secretly embalmed and enclosed in a little 
case of steel, made from the blade of that 
sword which Montrose had drawn for King 
Charles at the battles of Auldearn, Tipper- 


muir, and Kilsythe. This case she placed 
in a gold filigree box that had been pre- 
sented by the Doge of Venice to John Na- 
pier, of Merchiston, and she enclosed the 
whole in a silver urn which had been 
given to her husband by the great cavalier 
marquis before the Civil War. She sent 
this carefully guarded relic to the second 
marquis, afterwards first Duke of Mont- 
rose, who was then in exile with her hus- 


ings upon it, the identical gold fihgree 
| box belonging to the Napiers of Mer- 
chiston. The steel case was within it; but 
| the silver urn was gone. The former 
| “was the size and shape of an egg. It 
was opened by pressing down a little knob, 
as is done in opening a watchcase. Inside 
| was a little parcel containing all that re- 
mained of Montrose’s heart, wrapped in a 
piece of coarse cloth, and done over with a 
substance like glue.” Restored by this 
friend to the Napiers, it was presented to 
Miss Hester Napier, by her father, Lord 
Francis, when his speculations in the 
Caledonian Canal and elsewhere led him 
to fear the sale of his patrimonial castle of 
Merchiston, and that he would lose all, 
| even to this relic, on which he set so much 
store. Miss Napier took it with her on her 
marriage with Johnstone of Carnsalloch, 
and it accompanied her when she sailed for 
India with her husband. Off the Cape de 
Verd Isles their ship was attacked by Ad- 
miral de Suffrien, who was also bound for the 
East with five French sail of the line. In the 
engagement which ensued, Mrs. Johnstone, 
who refused to quit her husband’s side on 
the quarter-deck, was wounded by a splinter 
in the arm, while carrying in her hand a 
reticule in which she had placed all her 
most valuable trinkets, and, among these, 
the heart of Montrose, as it was feared that 
the Indiaman would be taken by boarding 
Suffrien, however, was beaten off. 

At Madura in India she had an urn made. 
like the old one to contain the heart, and 
on it was engraved, in Tamil and Telegu, 
a legend telling what it held. Her constant 
anxiety concerning its safety naturally 
caused a story to be spread concerning it 
among the Madrassees, who deemed it a 
powerful talisman. Thus it was stolen, 
and became the property of a chief; so the 
loyal heart that had beat proudly in so 
many Scottish battles, hung as an amulet 
at the neck of a Hindoo warrior. The 
latter, however, on hearing what it really 
was, generously restored it to its owner, and 
it was brought to Europe by the John- 
stones on their return in 1792. In that 
year they were in France, when an edict 
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of the revolutionary government required 
all persons to surrender their plate and 
ornaments for the service of the sovereign 
people. Mrs. Johnstone intrusted the heart 
of Montrose to one of her English at- 
tendants named Knowles, that it might be 
secretly and safely conveyed to England; 
but the custodian died by the way ; the relic 
was again lost, and heard of no more. 

In the wall of an aisle of the old ruined 
church of Culross, there was found, not 
long ago, enclosed in a silver case of oval 
form, chased and engraved, the heart of 
Edward Bruce, second Lord Kinloss (an- 
cestor of the Earls of Elgin), in his day a 
fiery and gallant young noble, who fought 
the famous duel with a kindred spirit, Sir 
Edward Sackville, afterwards Earl of 
Dorset, a conflict which is detailed at such 
length, and so quaintly, in No. 133 of the 
Guardian. Bruce was the challenger, and 
after a long and careful prearrangement, 
attended by their seconds and surgeons, 
they encountered each other, with the 
sword, minus their doublets, and in their 
shirt-sleeves, under the walls of Antwerp, 
in August, 1613. Sackville had a finger 
hewn off, and received three thrusts in his 
body, yet he contrived to pass his rapier 
twice, mortally, through the breast of his 
Scottish antagonist, who fell on his back, 
dying and choking with blood. 

‘*T re-demanded of him,” wrote Sir Ed- 
ward, “if he would request his life ; but it 
seemed he prized it not at so dear a rate to 
be beholden for it, bravely replying that 
‘he scorned it,’ which answer of his was so 
noble and worthy, as I protest I could not 
find in my heart to offer him any more 
violence.” 

As Sackville was borne away fainting, 
he escaped, as he relates, “a great danger. 
Lord Bruce’s surgeon, when nobody dreamt 
of it, came full at me with his lordship’s 
sword, and had not mine, with my sword, 
interposed, I had been slain, although my 
Lord Bruce, weltering in his blood, and 
past all expectation of life, conformable to 
all his former carriage, which was un- 
doubtedly noble, cried out ‘ Rascal, hold 
thy hand!’ ” 

Sackville was borne to a neighbouring 
monastery to be cured, and died in 1652 
of sorrow, it was alleged, for the death of 
Charles the First. Kinloss died on the 
ground where the duel was fought, and 
was buried in Antwerp; but his heart was 
sent home to the family vault, in the old 
abbey church, which lies so pleasantly half 
hidden among ancient trees, by the margin 





of the Forth; and a brass plate in the wall, 
with a detail of the catastrophe engraved 
upon it, still indicates its locality to the 
visitor. 

Still more recently there was supposed to 
be found in the vault of the Maitlands, at St. 
Mary’s Church, in Haddington, an urn con- 
taining the heart of the great but terrible 
duke, John of Lauderdale, the scourge of 
the Covenanters, a truculent peer, who, for 
his services to the powers that were, was 
created Baron Petersham and Earl of 
Guildford, and who died at Tunbridge 
Wells in 1682. He was buried in the 
family aisle, amid the execrations of the 
pea, to whom his character rendered 

im odious, and his coffin on tressels was 
long an object of grotesque terror to the 
truant urchin who ped through the 
narrow slit that lighted the vault where 
the lords of Thirlstane lie. The heart of 
the unhappy king, James the Second of 
England, which was taken from his body, 
and interred separately in an urn, in the 
church of Sainte Marie de Chaillot, near 
Paris, was lost at the Revolution, in 1792, 
while the heart of his queen, Mary d’Este, 
of Modena, and that of their faithful friend 
and adherent, Mary Gordon, daughter of 
Lewis, Marquis of Huntley, and wife of 
James, Duke of Perth (whilom Lord 
Justice-General, and High Chancellor of 
Scotland), were long kept where the ashes 
of the latter still repose, in the pretty little 
chapel of the Scottish College, at Paris, in 
the Rue des Fossés St. Victoire, one of the 
oldest portions of the city. 

When the body of*the Emperor Na- 
poleon was prepared for interment at St. 
Helena, in May, 1821, the heart was re- 
moved by a medical officer, to be soldered 
up in a separate case. Madame Bertrand, 
in her grief and enthusiasm, had made 
some vow, or expressed a vehement desire, 
to obtain possession of this as a precious 
relic, and the doctor, fearing that some 
trick might be played him, and his com- 
mission be thereby imperilled, kept it all 
night in his own room, and under his own 
eye, in a wine-glass. The noise of crystal 
breaking roused him, if not from sleep, at 
least from a waking doze, and he started 
forward, only in time to rescue the heart of 
the emperor from a huge brown rat, which 
was dragging it across the floor to its 
hole. It was rescued by the doctor, 
soldered up in a silver urn, filled with 
spirits, by Sergeant Abraham Millington, 
of the St. Helena Artillery, and placed 
in the coffin. 
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During the repair of Christ’s Church, at 
Cork, in 1829, a human heart, in a leaden 
case, was found imbedded among the ma- 
sonry; but to whom it had belonged, what 
was its story, the piety or love its owner 
wished to commemorate, no legend or in- 
scription remained to tell. 

In 1774, Sir Francis Dashwood, Lord 
Le Despenser, seems to have received the 
singular bequest of a human heart, as the 
obituaries of that year record, that when 
“Paul Whitehead, Esq., a gentleman much 
admired by the literati for his publications, 
died at his apartments in Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden, among other whimsical 
legacies was his heart, which, with fifty 
pounds, he bequeathed to his lordship.” 
But of all the relics on record, perhaps the 
most singular, if the story be true, is that 
related in the second volume of the me- 
moirs of the Empress Josephine, published 
in 1829, when the Duc de Lauragnois had 
not only the heart of his wife, to whom he 
was tenderly devoted, but her entire body, 
“by some chemical process reduced to a 
sort of small stone, which was set in a ring, 
that the duke always wore on his finger.” 
After this, who will say that the eighteenth 
century was not a romantic age ? 

















FANCY FAIR AT MOPETOWN. 

I HEAR it constantly repeated that Mope- 
town* is “at the back of Godspeed,” a 
slough of despond, a hundred years be- 
hind the world, with other compliments of 
the same kind. Yet is it not a pheno- 
menon, a Mopetownian might fairly ask, 
that so degenerate a place should, through 
the medium of its Rooms, exhibit all the 
turns and elements of civilisation? The 
very posters, if filed, would, to an anti- 
quarian, furnish evidence of an almost epi- 
curean luxury. For instance, when I last 
visited the place a fancy fair was being 
celebrated : a fair marvellously akin to other 
fairs in places of infinitely more pretension. 

It was for Mrs Towler’s “ Swallow’s 
Nest.” A bewildering term, yet it seemed 
familiar toeveryone. “ Going to do some- 
thing for the Nest?” “Shall give this to 
the Nest,” “They will make a good deal 
for the Nest,” were phrases that fluttered 
about one’s ears like the wings of little 
birds. What did it mean? It seems that 
Mrs. Towler, though having a sovereign 





* See Att THE YEAR Rovunp, New Series, vol. vi., 
p. 610. 





contempt for Mopetown, never buying 
even “a yard of ribbon” in the place— 
though I could not see how such a limited 
purchase could benefit its trade—still did 
not disdain to turn the wretched place to 
profit, when it suited her ends. She en- 
joyed the intimacy of the fashionable wife 
of a remote bishop, who viewed Mrs. Towler 
precisely as that lady viewed Mopetown, 
namely, as a sort of hind or serf, whom she 
could harness to her coach or make other- 
wise convenient. In her turn she was sub- 
servient to that dear Lady Mountattic, who 
combined balls and sermons, clergy and 
desirable young men, with an extraordinary 
harmony. It was she who was construct- 
ing the Swallow’s Nest, a little retreat for 
the tiny sisters of the small boys “ who ran 
about the streets,’’ who were to be collected, 
washed, dressed in a pretty Watteau-like 
dress, shown to visitors, reared, and finally 
turned into picturesque dairy-maids. The 
Duchess of Blank had promised to take 
four, the Countess of Asterisk two, Lady 
A. one; in short, it was “charming;” so | 
good, so nice, so romantic, so elegant, and 
so religious. The remote bishop had said 
“that a blessing would be upon the work,” 
and St. Clair, a young architect of fashion, 
“‘ who had altered Rookery Towers” (which 
was always quoted as though it had been a 
atent or a degree), had designed a charm- 
ing little Gothic structure, hke a bit of a 
scene in a play, the rooms in which had 
the air of tiny boudoirs. The noble and: |' 
genteel ladies took the greatest delight in | 
the scheme, and pictured the most charm-- |, 
ing little scenes in their dainty chambers, 
“ teas,”’ flirtations—picnicing almost. 
Mrs. Towler, then, had started the bazaar. 
A number of ladies in the town—the doc- 
tor’s lady, the bank manager’s lady, the 
lady of the head of Simmons and Co.’s 
Drapery Mart, who, on other occasions, 
were never noticed, were glad to place | 
themselves at the orders of the great per- 
sonages. They were all to hold stalls. Mrs. 
Towler herself was to have one, on a sort || 
of dais or throne, which was, in fact, to be || 
the stall; the others were mere little booths, | 
just to fill up, or prevent an unpleasant 
sense of blankness. They were to get 
money from other sources ; above all, not 
to sell much, as it was expected that every 
one was to buy exclusively at the grand 
lady’s table. 
lt was my lot, then, to arrive at Mope- 
town on the very morning of this festival 
day. I passed by the Rooms, which I had 
now come to regard quite as an old friend. 
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As usual, its boards reclined outside, in | 


their favourite sloping attitude, and pro- 
claiming “Fancy Fair for the Swallow’s 
Nest. Under distinguished patronage”— 
the Bishop of Blackwall, and Mrs. Moun- 
tain, the Lady Hautboy, Mrs. Towler, 
Rev. Arthur Duffy, &c. As I was reading 
the names, a pink-faced, large-whiskered, 
good-humoured clergyman stopped to read 
also, and said, abruptly, ‘“‘ My name looks 
as well as any in those red capitals? That 
big A is like the trousers on the French 
soldiers, eh ?”’ 

I could not help smiling. ‘Oh, you are 
the Reverend Arthur Dufly, then ?” 

“They tell me so. Come, sir, we'll see 
you init. If you only buy a cushion, ora 
pair of handscreens, you'll lay your head 
on your pillow with the reflection that 
you've fed a swallow or two for a day. 
Step in, my dear sir.” 

This gentleman seemed to be what is 
called a character. Before I could reply, 


he exclaimed, “I declare, the walking 
poker himself 

I saw a prim, stiff, tall, dry-looking 
clergyman coming along, with an expres- 
sion of disgust on his face. 


1? 


“Well, Doctor Pitt,” said the jovial 
clergyman, “ you won’t come in and raffle 
for the seal-skin cloak P” 


Doctor Pitt replied: “I request, Mr. | 


Duffy, you will not address me on the 
subject. You are too free, sir ; much too 
free.”’ 

“Well, it’s the land of freedom, you 
know, and.as for addressing your reverence 
on the subject-——”’ 

“ None of your buffoonery with me, sir,” 
said Doctor Pitt, furiously. “Don’t give 
me these ridiculous titles. You are going 
too far, Mr. Duffy, and will get yourself 
into a scrape.” 

I listened, quite amazed, to this altercation 
between two holy men—oflicially holy—a 
compliment at least owing to their white 
ties. 

Mr. Duffy laughed when Doctor Pitt had 
passed on, and, with a strange confidence, 
explained the matter. 

He and Pitt had taken opposite sides as 
to the bazaar. “That old stuck-up prig 
— whose very bowels were made of starch 
and buckram—had set himself against the 
bazaar from the beginning. He had opposed 
it, I can’t say tooth and nail,” added Mr. 
Duffy, “for he is only imperfectly furnished 
with those articles. It means opposing 
me. You must know, the people about here 





mons are more entertaining than his. 
Jealousy has been known to reign in the 
breast even of the most holy. But step in, 
and let us see how the ladies are getting 
on.” 

We stepped in forthwith, I not a little 
puzzled by my new friend. It would be 
hard to give an idea of the almost com- 
mercial air of the Mopetown Rooms, 

** We’ve done wonders in the time,” said 
Mr. Duffy. ‘I was here half the night 
with the young ladies, hammering and tin- 
kering, with an apron about me. Faith, 
it’s the only apron they’ll ever let me 
wear; and for that matter I’ve done more 
useful things in it than many a bishop would 
in his.” 

The place had quite a bustlingair. The 
doors were about to open, and the fair shop- 
keepers had scurried to their places, think- 
ing that we were the first instalment of the 
public. There were nine “ establishments,” 
four on each side, with a glorified one in 
the centre, a sort of arbour made out of 
pink calico and muslin, with a wreath at 
the centre of the arch. This was the Towler 
bower. The rest were exposed, as they 
should be, being mere plebeians, under the 
naked canopy of the ceiling. A card pinned 
at the side of each bore the names of the 
fair venders. The Towler stall was tenant- 
less for the nonce. 

My friend had left me, and, I saw, was 
almost at once surrounded by a number of 
flushed young ladies, whom in two or three 
seconds he had convulsed with laughter. I 
glanced leisurely round the stalls, and took 
note of each seller, enthroned behind a heap 
of coloured paper boxes, dolls, toys, cushions, 
antimacassars, some pieces of paper washed 
over in faint tones, and complimentarily 
described as “ water-colour drawings,” tea- 
caddies, slippers, &c.—things which I do 
not enumerate in any spirit of invidiousness 
as to Mopetown, for every one, I am sure, 
will admit they have seen precisely the 
same wares at sale-rooms in towns of 
greater fashion. Behind each table was a 
matron, more or less ugly, each assisted 
by a band of ladies—daughters, or friends’ 
daughters—with, in most cases, a business- 
like looking spinster, of plain exterior, but 
who, I could see, was useful, had done all 
the hard work without recognition, and 
who was not meant to be recognised. 
Some Miss Smith, or Miss Jones, or Miss 
Wilkinson, in whose instance virtue, and 
the pride of bustle and of being useful, was 
to be its own reward. These human ele- 


are handsome enough to say that my ser- | ments I have also noticed at other bazaars. 
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The platform on which so many enter- 
tainers had figured was occupied by the 
quadrille band of Mopetown—a scant com- 
pany of musicians—a pianoforte, fiddle, 
German concertina, and cello, who were 
already tuning, but did not dare to begin 
until the Towlers arrived. There was a 
little structure half-way down the Mope- 
town Rooms of a curious sort, the pur- 
pose of which I could not so much as 
divine, and which I could only set down 
as a sort of refined Punch and Judy show. 
I noticed also some fussing men, who were 
always rushing about, and consulting with 
the matrons; and also some impetuous 
and high-coloured young girls, who, as it 
were, cantered about from stall to stall, 
carrying orders and despatches—female 
aides-de-camp. Some of the stall-holders 
were appallingly plebeian: Mrs. Muggins, 
Mrs. Shackford, Mrs. Bigger, Mrs. Briggs, 
and the like. There was, however, one 
showy, though not very refined-looking 
dame, a Mrs. Whelply, at whom I could see 
snortings and tossings of manes, as though 
it were some enemy that had got in among 
these fair creatures. I foresaw that she 
would be the most successful merchant of 
the day—that her wares would be swept 
away like magic, and that her own sex 
would be ready, as indeed they were now, 
to eat her. 

Hark to a commotion at the doors, 
with a sound of carriage wheels! Instantly 
a number of both sexes, including the 
Reverend Arthur Duffy, with some of the 
stall-keepers, literally seampered down the 
room to the door. It was the committee, and 
the committee going to meet the august 
queen of the whole, Mrs. Towler. They 
reappeared in a moment two and two, the 
Reverend Arthur Duffy last, smiling and 
‘chattering, as he conducted two ladies, 
one gorgeously attired in yellow with very 
light bonnet strings and large bows, the 
other in pale slate-coloured satin, very 
prim, neat, and Quakeresque. Joy! here 
was a surprise. A murmur ran round, 
“The bishop’s lady!” It seemed almost 
miraculous, the heavenly inspired sugges- 
tion which came to Mrs. Towler at the last 
moment. Perhaps the bishop’s lady would 
not be offended, though the acquaintance 
was so slight—would she excuse the free- 
dom, come down in person, and accept 
hospitality at Towlers ? A crushing repulse 
might be anticipated for such a liberty. 
Strange to stay, the bishop’s lady was 
gracious, indulgent, would overlook the 
affront, as some of these great people often 





do, so far, as to come for aday or so. Not 
of course for her own sake would she make 
sucha sacrifice, but for the Swallow’s Nest, 
where her heart was. 

The sensation was indescribable, as may 
be well conceived, as the illustrious pair 
were led up. Every one crowded round, 
the stall-keepers stood up to gaze. The 
august party was led forthwith to the dais, 
where the bishop’s lady was duly enthroned 
in something almost like ecclesiastical state. 

Soon after the public were admitted, 
orders having been given to throw open 
the doors, as though a vast crowd were 
struggling to force their way in. This 
operation was effected without inconve- 
nience, and, beyond the mere fact of the 
opening, made no difference in the situation. 
There were no more persons in the building 
after the opening than before. All the fair 
stall-keepers were now in their places, and 
arrayed in the most seductive smiles. 

Feeling some curiosity as to the result 
of this experiment, I returned in a couple 
of hours, and found that trade had much 
improved, and might, indeed, be called 
brisk. The room was tolerably full, all 
the aristocracy of Mopetown, who did not 
like to arrive before the fashionable hour, 
being present, though their dresses might 
have caused a little surprise in Rotten Row. 
Strange to say I could only make out some 
half a dozen gentlemen, apart from the 
committee men, as being present; and of 
these I could only set myself down and an- 
other as being what might be called “ in- 
dependent,” that is, unconnected with the 
various shops and marts. I at once be- 
came an object of attention, that was in- 
convenient to myself in the highest degree, 
being, as it were, “spotted” as a stranger, 
and fairly baited and harried to a de- 
gree that made life almost insupportable. 
The young girls, whom I may call, I hope 
without unpoliteness, “ touts’’ for various 
trading establishments, accosted me with 
the strangest freedom, and a manly fami- 
liarity. Every one had tickets—one had 
a pair of handscreens, another a wax doll 
arranged in wedding-dress. The trustee 
of the latter almost unsexed herself with 
the boldness of her importunities. 

“Take a ticket for the bride, only a 
shilling each. Come, now, you won’t re- 
fuse me.” 

Only a boor could refuse, and two were 
purchased. The exhibition of money thus 
paid out inflamed the emulation of others, 
and I was instantly mobbed by the hand- 
sereeners, the cushion, the antimacassars, 
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the fender stool. One lady caught hold of and bore away my copy of the bishop's 
my arm; another, when I declined rather | sermon. 


bluntly, fell back on ridicule and sarcasm 
to effect her purpose. 

“Surely you can afford a sixpence or 
two; it won’t break you, will it? I’m 
sure you wouldn’t have come here without 
a few shillings in your pocket.” 

Even the proprietress of the bride, to 
whom I appealed, to my astonishment 
turned against me. 

“Well, he needn’t boast of that. Mr. 
Shank took ten shillings’ worth yesterday ! 
Come, take half a dozen tickets for the 
bride, and we’ll let you off.” 

I felt that the free Mopetown young ladies 
could not be offended by a corresponding 
bearing, so keeping the demeanour of certain 
commercial gentlemen at the Dolphin well 
before me, I tried a little rustic repartee 
asa last desperate resource. ‘“‘If they put 
you in a raffle, my dear,” I said, with an 
engaging air, “I would take no end of 
tickets.” This stroke had the happiest 
effect. Her boldness deserted her, and her 
voice grew faint. ‘ Come,” I went on, “if 
all these young ladies were thrown in as 
bridesmaids, I would go as far as five 
shillings a ticket.” This produced a scare, 
and fluttered them all as Coriolanus did 
the Volscians. ButI could not count upon 
impunity. The Reverend Mr. Duffy was 
down upon me in a moment. 

“Come up to Mrs. Towler’s table; they 
were asking me who you were. You must 
buy a nick-nack—it’s expected—and it’s 
only civility, Come now.” ‘ 

Mr. Duffy’s arm was in mine, and in a 
moment he had dragged me up to the 
great ladies. They were gracious. 

“‘ What will you have ?”’ the bishop’s lady 
said. “ The cigar-case ? just the thing. Oh, 
and you must take the cushion. Five 
shillings, please. Every one that takes a 
ticket is entitled to the bishop’s sermon on 
the Trinity. A ‘Trinity,’ dear, for this 
gentleman.” 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Duffy, malig- 
nantly turning on me when he had gained 
his point, “pluck him, pillage him. He’s 
rich, and has no friends. Come, sir, down 
with the rhino; the cigar-case is yours at 
two ten. What, you won’t? Well, you 
are @ millionaire !” 

“Oh, Mr. Duffy, we don’t ask so much. 
We'll let this gentleman have the case for 
a pound.” 

There was great disgust when this offer 
was declined; however, I was allowed to 


depart on taking a ticket for the cushion, | 





I have no wish to hold up Mopetown in 
particular, for the reader will own that he 
has found a strange uniformity in human 
nature as to this matter of bazaar. Every- 
where, as at Mopetown, the exhibition 
appears to call out a bold license, turning 
all the young creatures into a species of 
camp-followers, making them free, even 
impudent. On other occasions they are 
afraid to stir from mamma’s side; now 
they will range public rooms in presence 
of crowds, and will familiarly accost per- 
fect strangers with theatrical seduction. 
This seems to be common to all bazaars 
within and outside Mopetown. I should 


say the post-office device was the most || 
demoralising feature of all. It obtained | 


at Mopetown a highly elaborate shape, 
and I was informed that the damsels 
actually competed for the honour of being 
officials in the establishment—the publicity 
and the opportunity for exhibition were 
so favourable. 
a@ number of charming, but very forward 





At Mopetown there were | 


“touts,” who, in coquettish costume, acted | 
the part the “bringer’’ does for the re- | 


cruiting sergeant. 
exercised all their wiles and fascinations to 
draw visitors to the post-office. “ Thereisa 
letter for you, I know,” one would say—“a 
letter from a lady you admire.” The victim 
was then led off to a little green-baize 
office, with a pigeon-hole, where a charm- 
ing but business-like young post-mistress 
was installed. The bringer, asking my 
name, which seemed strange, considering 
that she had assured me there was a letter 
waiting for me, duly informed the post- 


These young creatures | 


mistress, who, by way of carrying out the | 
fiction of a poste restante, bent down as | 


if to make a search among the despatches, 
but, in reality, to inscribe the inquirer’s 
name on the envelope of a species of valen- 
tine. A shilling fee was charged for this 
trouble, and it is astonishing the amount 


of hysterical giggling and skittish simper- | 


ing that attended on the childish trans- 
action. The Reverend Mr. Duffy, however, 
revelled in the pastime, came again and 
again for letters, and was comic and good- 


humoured; but I noticed he never was | 


charged any fee. 


There is an economy in | 


thus being an agreeable cleric, and the | 
gigglings and blushings which attended 


his remarks showed how popular he was. 
Late in the day arrived a reinforcement, 

consisting of three or four officers from the 

detachment quartered close by, who had 
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Lonely among the sand-hills. 
mely where’er I be, 
Oh vainly boasted power of song! 
In my bitter need it can but prolong 
The dirge of the desolate sea. 
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been implored and cajoled by Mrs. Towler 
into attending. The sensation produced 
by these warriors was indescribable. They 
were followed with adoration, but they 
would have nothing to do with the post- 
office, or the fair post-mistress. In fact, I 
heard one of the party dismiss the sugges- A TALE OF TOLEDO. 

tion with a sotto voce “ rot !”—a word, I — 

believe, of military slang, signifying ab-| Never in all Spain was there so fascinat- 
horrence and disgust. But the popular | ing a gentleman as the young Andalusian, 
feeling in their favour was changed into Don Juan de Aguilar. To express his 
something like execration when it was dis- | power over hearts, the phrase “look and 
covered that the military gentlemen de- die’ would be altogether inadequate ; for 
voted themselves to the stall of the showy | the noblest ladies became desperately en- 
but low-born Mrs. Whelply — disdaining amoured of him without having seen him 
what they called “old Mother Towler’s’’ | at all, a mere description of his perfec- 
show, with its episcopal attraction—and | tions sufficing to kindle the most ardent 
that from this lady they bought many passion. His command of courtly language 
cushions, dolls, and handscreens. Nay, | was alone sufficient to render him irre- 
horror ! a young lady tout reported to Mrs. | sistible, without the attraction of his person, 


Towler and the committee that the odious | since there was not a tongue that had a 
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Mrs. Whelply had consented to a proposal | greater command over those pretty con- 


made by one of the young bloods : | 


“T’ll give you a sov., Mrs. Whelply, for 
a cigar, if you promise to bite the end off.”’ | 

Why, this was sheer impropriety! The 
woman would contaminate our young girls! 
What could you expect P—the woman had 
been a scheming governess. 

Such was the fancy fair at Mopetown. 
In the evening an auction was held of all 
the unsold articles, which went little short 
of the articles originally on sale. The 
Reverend Mr. Duffy officiated as salesman, 
and convulsed everybody with his humour 
aud spirits. But this seemed to have been 
the only result of his wit. Being held at 
the Mopetown Rooms, the fancy fair, as a 
matter of course, succumbed to the destiny 
that attended that place of exhibition. 
There was no pecuniary success—absolutely | 
no profit. 








AMONG THE SAND-HILLS. 
SILENCE among the sand-hills. 
Only the ceaseless roar, 
The epee See of the sullen surge, 
As lashed by black north-easter’s scourge. 
It crashes upon the shore. 
Quiet among the sand-hills. 
Only the sea-mews fly, 
Blending their shrill unceasing wail 
With the ominous sob of the rising gale, 
Flitting ’twixt sea and sky. 
Dreary among the sand-hills. 
The great grey sweep of waves, 
As cold and as dull as the heavy sorrow, 
That seems from the scene new strength to borrow, 
To reckon the past’s thick graves. 
Lonely among the sand-hills. 
In a helpless, hopeless woe, 
While the wild birds cry and the wild winds moan, 





And the white surf creeps over sand and stone, 
And the great tides ebb and flow. 


ceits that were so much in vogue in the 
days of Philip the Third, than that of Don 
Juan de Aguilar. Moreover, he was so 
perfect a caballero, his fine sense of honour 
and his consciousness of lofty lineage were 
so plainly indicated by his features and 
his general bearing, that the proudest gen- 
tlemen no sooner set eyes on him, than 
they felt inclined to grasp his hand, and 
solemnly vow eternal friendship. If the 
description we have just given of Don 
Juan’s qualities appears somewhat highly 
coloured, and if the sentiments expressed 
in the course of the following narrative 
seem somewhat constrained, it will be borne 
in mind that we are not speaking of modern 
Europe, but of Spain early in the seven- 
teenth century, the period when the Spanish 
hidalgo combined an abandonment to the 
dictates of a passionate nature with obe- 
dience to an extremely artificial code of 
morality, after a fashion to which the 
history of the world affords no parallel. 
Notwithstanding the great personal and 
mental advantages of Don Juan, few would 
have envied him, when he stood one fine 
day on the heights of the Castel de San 
Cervantes, in the vicinity of Toledo. The 
reputation of his sister had been com- 
promised by a noble who was studying at 
the university of Seville, and who had 
basely fled to Toledo after winning her 
affections. Accordingly, without loss of 
time, Don Juan, like a noble caballero, set 
off from Seville in pursuit of the fugitive, 
whose blood, he was resolved, should wash 
out the stain on the family honour. When 
he had got as far as the castel, and paused 
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awhile to admire the reflection of its dark 
battlements in the Tagus, he saw two men, 
with swords in their hands, evidently on 
the point of engaging in mortal combat. 
The quickest-tempered gentleman can be 
pacific in a quarrel which is not his own, 
and Don Juan dismounted from his mule 
with the intention of preventing the 
threatened encounter. But he reached 
the scene of action a moment too late. 
Not only had swords been drawn, but one 
of the combatants had fallen to the ground, 
stricken by a mortal blow, before the in- 
tending peacemaker could put in so much 
as a conciliatory word. As for the victor, 
he was no sooner aware of the death of his 
adversary, than he retired hastily, and 
finding Don Juan’s mule without a rider, 
jumped on the back of the animal, and 
trotted off with all speed. Truly a plea- 
sant situation for an honest Andalusian 
gentleman, who had come all the way from 
the Guadalquiver to the Tagus on pur- 
pose to fight a duel on account of his 
sister, to find himself standing alone by a 
recently slain corpse, with every chance of 
being implicated in the results of an en- 
counter with which he had nothing to do! 
Even an Andalusian mind in the seven- 
teenth century was capable of suspicion, 
that the duel, though an admirable institu- 
tion in the eyes of every true hidalgo, 
might not be exactly the right thing in the 
view of Heaven ; and in the miserable pre- 
dicament in which he found himself, Don 
Juan fancied that he saw something like a 
diviné warning against the pursuit of his 
own scheme of vengeance. 

He was just resolving to make his best 
way back to Seville, when a body of al- 
guazils came up to him, and rendered all 
chance of escape impossible. The man, 
dead on the ground, was no less a person 
than Don Pedro de Ramirez, and, though 
Don Juan protested that he was only there 
as a peace-maker, adding that he would 
have been a long way off had not his mule 
been stolen with the whole of his baggage, 
the alguazils declared that further investi- 
gation was necessary, and the Andalusian 
was accordingly conducted to the prison 
of Toledo, together with his valet, who, 
mounted on an unruly beast, had lagged 
far behind, and only came up with his 
master in time to be made his fellow- 
captive. , 

Leaving Don Juan in his place of safety, 
we proceed to narrate the causes of the 
duel which he had unfortunately witnessed. 
On the morning of the day when the en- 





counter took place, and after the conclu- 
sion of mass, a number of young gentle- 
men loitered about the nave of the cathedral 
to gossip, in compliance with a custom 
which was more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance, and against which 
there is, at Seville, an express prohibition. 
Among others were Don Pedro de Ramirez, 
always given to chattering, and Don Fer- 
nando de Saavedra, both of whom were 
enamoured of a fair widow resident in the 
city. The dialogue between these two, 
which had begun innocently enough, in- 
creased in acerbity as it proceeded, and 
when Don Fernando, in answer to ‘the 
boasts of Don Pedro, declared that they 
were mendacious, only one result was pos- 
sible. The insulted gentleman invited his 
rival to follow him to the Castel de San 
Cervantes, a most convenient place for 
affairs of honour, and the invitation being 
accepted, they walked on in gloomy mood, 
crossed the ancient bridge, said to be the 
work of the Gothic King Wamba, struck 
into the Seville road, and reached the ap- 
pointed spot. 

That the combat ended with the death 
of Don Pedro we have already recorded, 
likewise that the victor, Don Fernando, 
escaped on Don Juan’s mule. What we 
have not recorded is the fact, that after a 
while, finding that he was not pursued, 
Don Fernando, who at first intended to 
seek refuge in the monastery of Santiago, 
began to take things easily, and even got 
rid of the mule, which he left in a certain 
hostelry. Greatly, however, was he shocked 
when on his way he saw Don Juan con- 
ducted to prison by six alguazils, and 
followed by a mob, shouting out that he 
was the murderer of Don Pedro. 

Now the best friend whom Don Fer- 
nando had in the world was his lovely 
sister, Leonarda, and to her, when he 
reached home, did he describe all that 
had occurred. The death of Don Pedro 
had not grazed his conscience at all; but 
the fact that an innocent stranger lay in 
prison on account of a deed which he him- 
self had perpetrated, weighed heavily on 
his heart. The straightforward course 
would have been an open avowal that Don 
Pedro had died by his hand, but that was 
an extreme measure, not to be too hastily 
adopted. It was therefore agreed between 
brother and sister that, as the prisoner could 
not be released without some personal risk, 
they should do all they could to render his 
imprisonment as comfortable as possible. 
A round sum of money was to be sent to 
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him, and, lest this munificence should bring 
suspicion upon the donors, the presents were 
to be accompanied by an anonymous note, 
informing the captive that a lady had seen 
him pass on his way to prison, and had 
chosen this substantial manner of showing 
her compassion. 

No arrangement could be more satis- 
factory. Brother and sister were alike 
convinced that this plan most happily com- 
bined magnanimity with prudence. But 
no sooner had Leonarda retired to her 
private room to write the proposed note, 
than some alguazils waited upon Don 
Fernando, and respectfully asked him to 
accompany them tothe prison. The death 
of Don Pedro had, they confessed, some- 
thing to do with this invitation; but so 
clear was the innocence of Don Fernando, 
that they did not so much as ask for his 
sword. Some sort of rumour had rendered 
it necessary that he should be confronted 
with the prisoner, merely as a matter of 
form, and the ceremony over, he would 
doubtless be allowed to return home with- 
out further molestation. Feeling that his 
situation was by no means improved, Don 
Fernando accompanied the alguazils. 

Ines, the confidential servant who was 
charged by Leonarda to carry the letter 
and the cash to the prisoner, was a shrewd, 
active damsel, and, as she was aided by the 
wings of curiosity, it is no wonder that she 
reached the prison long before Don Fer- 
nando’s escort, which executed its move- 
ments in a very stately and official manner. 
Veiled in her mantilla she was duly intro- 
duced by the captive valet to the captive 
master, whom she found in very low spirits, 
but who cheered up amazingly when he 
had read the letter, the writer whereof 
assured him that his good looks had won 
her heart as he passed by her window, and 
that the aforesaid heart would be in chains 
as long as he was a prisoner. He had 
some delicate scruples about taking the 
money, but these were overcome by the 
reflection that if he refused it he would go 
without his dinner; so thanking his stars 
for his good fortune, he wrote a handsome 
letter to his unknown benefactress, and 
gave it to Ines, together with a diamond 
ring, which she was to present to her 
mistress, and a few doubloons, which she 
was to appropriate to her own use, at the 
same time informing her that he was Don 
Juan de Aguilar. 

Good spirits often give rise to happy 
thoughts. After the departure of the fair 
messenger, Don Juan recalled to mind that 





his family was in some way connected with 
Don Luis de Ribera, a grandee of great 
weight, whose father was corregidor of 
Toledo, and who was, moreover, related to 
the Duke of Alcala. Don Luis was just 
the man to help him out of his scrape, so 
decidedly Don Luis must have a letter. 
Whilst Don Juan was thus meditating 
what he ought to write, the door of his 
cell was opened; Don Fernando and the 
attendant alguazils stood before him, and 
he was officially asked if he recognised in 
the former the murderer of Don Pedro. 
Now, during the few moments that had 
elapsed between the fall of the luckless 
babbler and Don Fernando’s escape on the 
mule, the two gentlemen had taken measure 
of each other’s countenances, and Don Fer- 
nando, who perfectly recognised Don Juan, 
felt, with much uneasiness, that he was 
recognised in turn. But to the lofty spirit of 
the Andalusian, it seemed base to purchase 
freedom by betraying even a criminal, so, 
after deliberately eyeing Don Fernando 
from head to foot, he declared, with splen- 
did mendacity, that the gentleman who 
had killed Don Pedro was much older than 
the person who stood before him, and, in- 
deed, was notin the least like him. Touched 
by a generosity which far surpassed his 
own, Don Fernando was on the point of 
avowing his guilt, but he was checked by 
Don Juan, and was thus compelled, almost 
against his will, to leave the prison, a free 
and blameless man. While he was walking 
home, expatiating to himself on the virtues 
of his new friend, Ines, in rapturous terms, 
was describing the personal appearance of 
the same gentleman to her mistress, who 
thought the letter brought by her attendant 
was the finest that ever was penned. 
Catching up Leonarda’s notion of captivity, 
Don Juan had replied that he was her 
prisoner, inasmuch as no fetters were so 
strong as the chains of gratitude, adding 
that it was hard that he who had killed 
nobody should be arrested, while she, who 
had slain him, was allowed to go scot-free, 
Nothing could be prettier or in better taste. 
Indeed, what with her messenger’s glow- 
ing description, what with the letter, and 
last, not least, the diamond ring, Leonarda 
was deeply enamoured of her yet unseen 
adorer, and nothing would serve her but 
to send her portrait to Don Juan by the 
trusty hands of Ines. 

Don Juan was always lucky with his 
letters. The success of the epistle which 
he sent to Don Luis surpassed his expecta- 
tions, for not only did that gallant gentle- 
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man, whom he had scarcely seen before, 
come at once to the prison, but so charmed 
was he with the manners of the captive, 
that he resolved to share his captivity, 
ordering a bed to be brought from his 
home, and paying a hurried visit to his 
father, the corregidor, in order to inform 
him that he had two prisoners to release 
instead of one. While he was absent, Ines 
dropped in upon Don Juan with Leonarda’s 
portrait, intending just to show it, and 
then to take it back to her mistress; but so 
earnest were his entreaties, that when she 
went away she left it in his hands, on the 
understanding that it was to be returned 
on the following day. Of course it was 
worshipped with the most fervent idolatry 
by Don Juan, who marvelled that so much 
beauty could be represented within so small 
a compass. In the intensity of his delight 
he showed it to Don Fernando, who had 
called to pay him a friendly visit, and 
asked him if he.was happy enough to know 
the orignal. Don Fernando answered 
dryly in the negative, and took himself off 
with a displeased air, according little with 
the debt of gratitude which he owed to 
Don Juan. The magnanimous prisoner 
felt not only hurt, but uneasy. Strange 
things sometimes happened in Spanish 
cities. Could it be possible that the fair 
unknown was Don Fernando’s wife ? 

A good night’s rest dissipated uneasy 
thoughts, and on the following morning 
Don Juan was in cheerful mood. Don 
Luis had assured him that his release 
from prison was near at hand, and had 
also promised to take him about Toledo 
that very evening, the favour of a short re- 
spite having been obtained from the corre- 
gidor. While he was indulging in agree- 
able anticipations, he was informed that 
two veiled ladies wished to see him, and 
these, of course, were Leonarda and Ines. 
Here was an opportnity for courtly oratory 
not to be lost. Don Juan asked Leonarda 
why she concealed the sun of her coun- 
tenance under the cloud of her mantilla, 
and when the lady, in reply to this brilliant 
question, uncovered one of her eyes, he 
took occasion to observe that one sun had 
set him on fire, and two would surely re- 
duce him to ashes. But he wished to be 
so reduced, and he implored the obdurate 
fair one to consume him entirely, that she 
might have full evidence of her power. 
Coyness did not prevent Leonarda from 
answering Don Juan in similar style. Al- 
though she now saw him for the first time, 
she nevertheless, as she candidly avowed, 





was desperately in love with him. The 
description of him by Ines had, indeed, 
given her a very high notion of his per- 
sonal appearance, but she. owned that her 
imagination was altogether surpassed by 
the noble reality before her, and that she 
felt in the humiliating position of a painter 
who can never make his portraits come up 
to the originals. 

This straightforward and elaborate con- 
fession of love, made by a young lady in her 
teens to a gentleman she had never seen 
before, scarcely accords with modern views 
of propriety. But Leonarda was by no 
means oblivious of decorum. In spite of 
the solicitations of Don Juan, she refused 
to unveil her face, and though she allowed 
him to kiss her hand, she would not take 
off her glove. 
prisoner, bearing in mind his expected holi- 
day, asked for her address, and expressed 
a wish to call on her in the evening, she 
told him the situation of her house, and 


added that though she could not admit | 


him, she would speak with him through the 


Nevertheless, when the | 


Ry 











grating of the ground-floor window, and | 


even denote the fitting time for his ap- 
proach by tying a handkerchief to one of 
the balconies. 
the best of terms. 


Thus the lovers parted on | 


Evening arrived ; Don Juan, released for | 
awhile from prison, and accompanied by | 
his valet, was led about the town by Don || 
Luis, who, us a crowning treat, promised | 
to show him the most beautiful lady in the | 


world. What was his surprise to find 
himself at nightfall conducted to the front 


of the very house indicated by Leonarda. | 
There it stood distinguished from the rest | 
by its balconies, and to one of these was || 
attached the promised handkerchief. The | 
signal was intended for him, no doubt, but | 


Don Luis saying that he desired to speak 
with the wondrous beauty he had previously 


extolled, requested him to step a little | 


aside, and give warning if any intruder 
made his appearance. 


Don Juan’s mor- | 


tification was great, and when Leonarda | 


appeared at the window of the ground-floor, 


and his friend began to accost her asa lover, | 


his situation became so intolerable, that 
his valet, who understood his feelings, ran 


off shouting “murder” at the top of his | 


voice, that he might allure Don Luis from 
the spot. The stratagem succeeded, and Don 


Juan, in his turn, was before theground-floor | 
window. He was gratified enough to hear | 
from Leonarda’s lips, that she had thought | 


she was accosting him, while she was speak- 
ing to Don Luis, and that she hoped to call 
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on him next day. At the same time he 
begged her not to treat Don Luis with 
undue harshness, since he was too valuable 
a person to be heedlessly offended. The 
conversation was brought to a close by the 
return of Don Luis, who had found nothing 
to justify the cry of murder, and presently 
both retired on the appearance of Don 
Fernando, who entered the house, Don Luis 
explaining to Don Juan that this was the 
lady’s brother. So with a heavy heart 
Don Juan went back to his prison, reflect- 
ing on the kindness with which he had 
been treated by Don Luis, and feeling that 
he was repaying that kindness with abo- 
minable ingratitude. 

Don Fernando, it will be remembered, 
was by no means well pleased when he saw 
his sister’s portrait in the hands of Don 
Juan. Neither was he gratified when, on 
returning home, he saw Don Luis slinking 
away with somebody, who looked marvel- 
lously like the same Don Juan, as his com- 
panion. Some sort of intrigue appeared 
to be going on, of which he knew nothing, 
and like a true Spanish brother of the old 
stamp, who was even more jealous than the 
old Boanish husband, he determined to 
know what it all meant, the circumstance 
that he had found Leonarda sitting up when 
she ought to have been in bed for hours, in- 
creasing his suspicions nota little. Sharply 
questioned by her irate brother, the lady 
showed herself perfectly equal to the occa- 
sion. The friends of Don Pedro, she argued, 
vaguely suspected that Don Fernando was 
concerned in his death, and when the latter 
wandered about the streets unattended, 
a ready mark for some vengeful blow, could 
a devoted sister do less than sit up to await 
his return, and was it more than natural that 
she should stand anxiously at the window ? 
Don Fernando thanked Leonarda somewhat 
dryly for her tender solicitude, and then 
bluntly avowed that he was uneasy as to 
the relations between her and Don Juan. 
With an admirable assumption of naiveté, 
Leonarda asked him how he could possibly 
be suspicious of a person whom she had 
never seen? Don Fernando had never sus- 
pected her of seeing Don Juan, but he had 
found her portrait in his hands, and that, 
he thought, was very odd. Odd? Not in 
the least. Had not the brother and sister 


found herself short of cash, and, as the first 
available article that came to hand, had 
sent her portrait, which if not worth much 
in itself, was valuable for its setting. Such 








both agreed that a present ought to be | 
sent to Don Juan? Well, Leonarda had | 





was Leonarda’s courageous explanation, 
and, strange to say, it so completely satis- 
fied Don Fernando, that he humbly begged 
his sister to pardon his unjust suspicions. 

Day had now dawned, and no sooner did 
Leonarda find herself alone than she sum- 
moned her faithful Ines, and they both, 
good creatures, went together to the prison. 
The lady cautiously observed to the happy 
prisoner that, as their conversation had 
been interrupted on that evening, she 
thought they could not do better than re- 
sume it now, and when, grown more confi- 
dent, Don Juan requested her to remove 
her veil, she did not indeed comply, but she 
allowed him to remove it with his own 
hand, thus occasioning much discourse 
about radiant suns and dispersed clouds 
(Don Juan was not very varied in his 
imagery), which it was gratifying to hear, 
but which it would be tedious to repeat. 
The lovers were, however, soon brought 
down to the region of mere prose by the 
sound of an approaching footstep, and mis- 
tress and maid were both veiled, when 
Don Luis entered with the joyful news that 
he had obtained the release of Don Juan. 
He was somewhat surprised to find two 
ladies with his friend, but being too dis- 
creet a gentleman to make impertinent in- 
quiries, he was content to ask them to 
present him with some small token as the 
bearer of good tidings. Aware that if she 
spoke Don Luis would at once recognise her 
voice, Leonarda, without opening her lips, 
presented him with a ring, and retired with 
her attendant. Don Luis looked at the 
gift; but he was not pleased. He wondered 
who the lady could be who treated him 
with such suspicious coolness, and Don Juan 
could only say that he did not even know 
her name, as indeed he did not, this avowal 
being one of the few truths uttered by any 
of the personages concerned in this event- 
ful history. The subject was dropped, and 
the two friends left the prison arm-in-arm, 
followed by the valet; Don Juan having 
first, according to custom, dropped a purse 
into the jailer’s hand. 

After dining with Don Luis, Don Juan 
was passing the house of Don Fernando 
when that courteous gentleman stepped 
out and represented to him that he was 
grievously wounding his sense of hospi- 
tality. Don Juan, by his handsome con- 
duct in the prison, had imposed upon him 
a lasting obligation, and the least he could 
do was to throw open his doors to so signal 
a benefactor, and implore him to sojourn 
in his house for ever. With his usual 
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regard for veracity, he excused himself by 
declaring that he was not aware that the 
princely residence before him belonged to 
Don Fernando, but the excuse was not very 
happy; for the arms of the Saavedra were 
blazoned over the door, and of that noble 
escutcheon no Spanish gentleman could 
possibly be ignorant. However, they were 
both in excellent temper, and after a 
fencing-bout of compliments, Don Fer- 
nando took Don Juan into his house, and 
introducing him to his sister as the man to 
whom he owed his very life, requested her 
to honour him with every attention. Leo- 
narda was amazed, but only too happy to 
comply with her brother’s request, and it 
was arranged that, during his sojourn at 
Toledo, Don Juan should reside under the 
roof of the Saavedra. 

In the course of the day, Don Juan, 
standing alone at one of the windows of 
his new residence, observed Don Luis in 
the street, looking intently at the house. 
Their eyes met; Don Juan stepped out 
and told Don Luis how comfortably he 
was situated. Thus informed, Don Luis 


declared that the hospitality of Don Fer- 
nando to Don Juan was an unexpected 
boon to himself. Don Juan could only say 


that he was very happy to hear this, but 
had not the slightest notion what Don 
Luis meant. Nothing could be more simple 
or less agreeable than the explanation 
which he received. Gently reminding him 
that he had just released him from prison, 
Don Luis told him, at length, that he was 
deeply enamoured of Leonarda, and that 
his suit had been but coldly received. 
Now if Don Juan, taking advantage of his 
position as a guest of Don Fernando, 
could only use his noted power of language 
in pleading the cause of the discarded 
adviser to the obdurate Leonarda, he 
would handsomely repay a heavy debt of 
gratitude. 

Don Juan was not more miserable when 
he stood by the body of Don Pedro on the 
heights of San Cervantes than he was now, 
when he heard the discourse of his bene- 
factor. What could he say? Ifhe had been 
released from prison through the inter- 
cessions of Don Luis with the corregidor, 
how could he refuse to intercede for his 
friend with Leonarda? When he eagerly 
declared that the extent of his gratitude 
would one day be fully proved, Don Luis 
was rather disappointed ; but was soon con- 
soled by Don Juan’s promises to aid him 
in obtaining an interview with Leonarda, 
whenever he came to the house. As Don 





Luis could always call on the pretext of 
visiting Don Juan, such interviews promised 
to be very frequent. 

Don Luis departed in the highest spirits ; 
while Don Juan, charged with the office of 
giving Leonarda notice of his friend’s first 
visit, felt that he had tumbled from the 
topmost pinnacle of happiness to an abyss 
of the blackest despair. His old acquaint- 
ances, the sun and the clouds, rose vividly 
before him, and on this occasion the clouds 
had the best of it. Then he thought of a 
ship wrecked in port, of a storm that 
destroys the crops just before harvest time, 
and was convinced that these enduring 
symbols of calamity but faintly pictured his 
own deplorable condition. After a long and 
painful struggle between the claims of gra- 
titude and the impulses of love, the former 
prevailed, and on the opportune appearance 
of Leonarda he resolved, like an honest 
Andalusian gentleman, to do his duty. He 
told her all his story; how he had come 
from Seville to Toledo to avenge a family 
affront; how he had witnessed the duel 
between Don Fernando and Don Pedro; 
how he had been imprisoned ; how he owed 
his present liberty to the generous exertions 
of Don Luis ; and he wound up by begging 
her to bestow her affections on the son of 
the corregidor, and avowing his intention 
to leave Toledo for ever. In vain did Leo- 
narda implore him to abandon his resolution, 
in vain did she protest that his conduct 
savoured more of cruelty to her than of 
gratitude to Don Luis; his mind was made 
up, and without further ado he started 
with his valet for Madrid. 

Of all this Don Luis knew nothing. 
Thinking that the way had been prepared 
for him, after the manner proposed, he 
after awhile called at Don Fernando’s 
house, on the pretext of a visit to Don 
Juan, and found himself in the presence of 
Leonarda. The lady told him that he was 
the person, of all others, whom she desired 
to see; but the hopes inspired by this 
candid avowal were of short duration, for 
she proceeded to inform him that she 
merely wished to set his mind at ease as 
to the state of her affections, and to let him 
know that she did not love him in the 
slightest degree, her heart having been 
given to Don Juan beyond power of revo- 
cation. The noble conduct of Don Juan 
in sacrificing his happiness she described 
in glowing colours, showing that she had 
appreciated it far more than she had 
cared to avow in the presence of the 
Andalusian. Don Luis, she admitted, was 
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worthy of any woman’s love, and even if 
he were not, he would, under any other 
circumstances, derive unrivalled worth 
from the advocacy of Don Juan. When, 
however, Don Juan himself was balanced 
against him, his case was manifestly 
hopeless. 

Having thus clearly explained her sen- 
timents, Leonarda sailed majestically out 
of the room, and Don Luis stood dum.- | 
foundered. In his case, perhaps, the sudden 





revulsion of feeling had not been quite so 
painful as in the case of Don Juan, but 
still it was bad enough to produce a mental | 


before mentioned, but Don Juan had 
offended Don Fernando by an absurd 
violation of the laws of hospitality, and 
insulted Leonarda by repaying her love 
with a hasty flight. The unanimous 
verdict was that he should be punished 
with imprisonment for life, in other words, 
that he should be bound by the chains of 
wedlock to the peerless Leonarda. 

People long talked of the splendid 
wedding that united the noble houses of 
Aguilar and Saavedra. And that nothing 
might be wanting to complete the happiness 
of Don Juan, it turned out that Don Pedro, 


fog, that lasted for some minutes. The | who was killed at the beginning of this 
mist was dispersed by a sudden resolution. | story, was the very person whose deed 
Don Lmis resolved to set off at once for | caused him to take his eventful trip to 











Madrid, and to see Don Juan there. 
Consequently, when we learn that Don | 
Juan and his valet, resting outside an inn | 
on the high road from Toledo to Madrid, | 
heard the tramp of a horse at full speed, | 
we need have no doubt that the rider was | 
Don Luis. On dismounting from his | 
horse, that gentleman affected a tone of | 
strong indignation, declaring that it was 
unpardonable ingratitude in Don Juan to 
leave Toledo, without so much as bidding 
him farewell. The Andalusian pleading 
that his flight was sufficiently justified by | 
its nature, Don Luis haughtily replied that 
it was a presumption on the part of any 
man in Spain to fancy that he could be 
more magnanimous than a Ribera. A 
friend who had not the highest opinion of 
his friend’s generosity, was unworthy that 
name. Deeply annoyed as he had been, 
Don Luis insisted that Don Juan should 
return with him as a prisoner. In_ the | 
midst of his confusion Don Juan implicitly | 
| 





obeyed the command. Whether he thought 
that Don Luis derived some sort of official 
authority from his father, the corregidor, 
whether he merely succumbed to the 
weight of his discourse, or whether he 
slightly suspected that his friend did not 
precisely mean what he said, history does 
not record. The probability is that just at 
that moment he had no clear view on any 
subject whatever. 

All will guess what happened when Don 
Luis returned to Toledo with his captive, 
and brought him back to the house which 
he had so abruptly quitted. Still pursuing 
his tone of indignation, he declared in the 
presence of Don Fernando and Leonarda 
that he looked upon Don Juan as a very 
ungrateful man, who had behaved badly to 
his three best friends. Not only had he 
(Don Luis) been wronged in the manner 
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BOOK III. 
CHAPTER VII. MADGE’S CONFESSION. 

THe news which had been conveyed to 
her in her sister’s letter had a great effect 
on Madge Pierrepoint. It placed the rela- 
tion of Rose and Gerald entirely in a dif- 
ferent view before her. When the young 
man, renewing the boy-and-girl acquaint- 
ance which had existed between them at 
Wexeter, had merely been in the habit 
of paying her sister pretty compliments, 
and of meeting her now and then in her 
walks, Madge, quite confident in Rose’s 
strength of mind and knowledge of what 
was right and proper, was content to 
let matters be as they were. She remem- 
bered Gerald’s impulsive manner and the 
homage which he was naturally inclined 
to pay to any pretty girl, and she thought 
this was merely a flirtation, softened it 
might be by the recollection of what had 
passed in those days which seemed now so 
long away. She had no desire to play the 
elder sister’s part, to warn her of the danger 
of the course she was pursuing; she knew 
right well that Rose was perfectly able to 
take care of herself, and that Gerald was too 
much of a gentleman to take advantage of 
any impression which he might make, and 
she thought that the whole affair would 
die out as so many hundreds of similar 
affairs die out daily, weekly, monthly, and 
yearly, without any permanent harm being 
done to the persons interested in them. 

But when she found that she had been 
mistaken in her idea, and that the young 
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man had become so fond of her sister as to 
make her an offer of marriage, and to renew 
that offer, and insist upon its fulfilment at 
a time when his worldly prospects were 
cloudy, and his fortune anything but as- 
suring, Madge deemed it necessary to 
throw herself into the breach and to help the 
young people with all the resources at her 
command. To say that she did this with- 
out a certain amount of struggle and irre- 
solution, without much painful reflection 
and many tears, would be to say that 
Madge was not womanly human, and she 
was very womanly human indeed. As a 
girl raw and unsophisticated, she had been 
ascinated by the sham glitter and tawdry 
sentiment of Philip Vane, but as a woman 
of the world, young, indeed, but experi- 
enced, she had for the first time received 
that which no woman can ever forget, the 
undisguised selfless devotion of a fresh 
young heart which throbs responsive but 
to one touch, which pulsates but to the 
dictates of one idol. Gerald Hardinge’s 
was the heart, and she was the idol, in 
those days now so long ago! And she had 
abdicated voluntarily, or as it seemed to 
him voluntarily, and he had taught his 
heart another allegiance—and it was all for 
the best ! 

The circumstances stated in the letter 
from Rose had placed matters in an en- 
tirely new light. It was no longer a ques- 
tion of lovers’ meetings and tender episodes 
in Kensington Gardens; Gerald was de- 
termined to push his way through the 
world, taking Rose with him as his com- 
panion and his safeguard; that seemed to 
be his one hold on life. And Rose, though 
she did not say so positively, was evidently 
prepared to share his fate, being only 
desirous that before their start in life was 
made, a reconciliation should be effected 


between Gerald and his father. That was 


left for her to do, “and you can do this, 
Madge, and I know you will. You see the 
importance of the task I have intrusted to 
you, and you will throw your whole heart 
into it.”” Madge decided that Rose should 
not be deceived. She would throw her 
whole heart into it, and she would succeed. 
She re-read the letter throughout, smiling 
somewhat sadly at the reference to the 
manner in which Gerald employed his 


leisure while at Wexeter, but laying down | 


the paper with a full determination to do 
all that was asked of her. 

And this determination was not arrived 
at without a full appreciation of the dif- 
ficulties to be surmounted, the self-sacri- 


fices to be made. Madge knew she could 
not broach the subject to Sir Geoffry 
without representing herself in what was, 
at least, an unenviable light; without ac- 
knowledging her previous intimacy with 
Gerald Hardinge ; without confessing that 
at the very time the young man was the 
topic of conversation between them, she 
had listened to all his father had to say, she 
had taken her part in the discussion as 
though its subject had been entirely un- 
known to her, and had given her sugges- 
tions from what one might imagine by her 
confession to be anything but a disinter- 
ested point of view. The whole story of 
the old life must be raked up again and 
submitted to the examination of a hard and 
austere man, who would have but little 
compunction or compassion for such 
human frailties as were concerned in it, 
and whose anger at finding that he had 
been misled, however unintentionally, 
would probably induce him to pursue the 
course exactly opposite to that which was 
desired. However, the experiment must 
and should be made. 

Madge was unable to carry her proposed 
scheme into execution as speedily as she 
could have wished. The mental excite- 
ment involved in his dealings with Messrs. 
Delabole and Vane, and the subsequent ex- 
amination of their documents and schemes, 
seemed to have been a little too much for 
him. He complained of dizziness and las- 
situde; his favourite occupation of worry- 
ing and dogging the gardener seemed 
somewht to have lost its usual charm; he 
became silent and preoccupied, and for a 
long time he seemed to shun even the 
society of Mrs. Pickering, omitting to pay 
his usual morning visit to the housekeeper’s 
room, and to send for her to read to him in 
the evening. Madge for her part fell in 
_with the drift of the general’s humour, 

knowing that no slight was intended to 
herself, and thinking it better that he 
should be left to recover at his own time 
and after his own fashion. When this new 
state of things, however, had lasted for 
more than a week, without any sign of 
change, Madge thought it advisable to 
send for some physician; but on the pro- 
position being made to Sir Geoffry, he 
negatived it promptly and decisively. ‘‘ He 
was quite well, he had never been better 
in his life; nothing ailed him beyond a 
slight chill, easily got in this wretched 
climate at the fall of the leaf. He must 
beg that Mrs. Pickering would not think 
of summoning the services of any doctor, 
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who would not understand his constitu- 
tion, and merely tend to make matters 
worse.” 

But though the old general could and 
would do without calling in a physician, he 
very soon found that the pleasant company 
of his housekeeper had become an absolute 
| nécessity to him. After about ten days’ 
solitude, in which he nearly moped him- 
self to death, Sir Geoffry, according to his 
old custom, knocked at the housekeeper’s 
door, and on being bidden to come in, en- 
tered as usual with his formal greeting. 
He remained but a very little time in the 
room, being slightly ill at ease,and obviously 
afraid that Madge might make some re- 
ference to his prolonged absence ; but before 
leaving he expressed his wish that Mrs. 
Pickering should favour him with her com- 
pany in the evening, and that their pleasant 
readings might be resumed. 

Accordingly, when the general had 
finished his dinner, Madge repaired to the 
library, and found Sir Geoffry ready to re- 
ceive her, the newspapers, cut and folded, 
were in their usual place, and the book 
which they had last been reading lay ready 
to her hand. Madge took her seat and 
began to read aloud, but after some little 
time, glancing over at the general, she 
noticed that his attention was fixed upon 
the fire, and to her astonishment she noticed 
the traces of something like tears upon his 
cheek. 

Madge stopped reading, and, recalled to 
himself by the abrupt cessation, Sir 
Geoffry made a hasty endeavour to recover 
his composure. 

“Is there anything the matter,” he said, 
“that you stopped reading so suddenly, 
Mrs. Pickering ?” 

“No,” she replied. “Idid not quite 
know whether it was agreeable to you.” 

“ Most certainly,” he replied. “ I should 
not have asked you to read to me unless 
Ah!” he said, with an effort, “it is useless 
to continue this. I was inattentive to the 
reading ; I was thinking of something very 
different. Tell me, Mrs. Pickering, for I 
know I can trust you to speak frankly to 
me, do I seem much changed during the 
last few days ?” 

“Frankly, then, yes, Sir Geoffry. You 
have been more than usually quiet, and 
much less than usually interested about the 
affairs of the house, and what has been 
going on around yon. You have been very 
much preoccupied, and still are, I venture 
to think, a little out of health.” 

“I don’t know that I am actually ailing 





at the present moment,” said the general, 
quietly, “but I have had a sort of presen- 
timent that I shall not live very long.” 

“ Sir Geoffry !” interrupted Madge, with 
a start. 

** Oh, the mere fact of death would not 
alarm me. One who for so many years 
has carried his life in his hand is accus- 
tomed to look with tolerable calmness on 
death’s approach ; but there are one or two 
matters which I should like to have settled 
before I die, and when my attention 
strayed from your reading, I was thinking 
that I could not do better than discuss 
them with you.” 

A gleam of hope flashed through Madge’s 
brain. Was it not possible that Sir Geoffry, 
of his own free will, might relieve her of 
the irksomeness of the task she had under- 
taken ? 

“ You will recollect, Mrs. Pickering,” 
said the general, after a pause, “a conver- 
sation which took place between us some 
short time ago about some—some family 
matters of mine; you will recollect my tell- 
ing you of my son, of the reasons which 
had induced me to exile him from home, 
and to refuse to receive him when the other 
day he attempted to effect a reconcilia- 
tion ?” 

“ Tremember it all, perfectly.” 

“You did not approve of my behaviour 
in that matter from first to last ?”’ 

“TI did not agree with it,” said Madge. 
“Tf I am to speak frankly to you, I will 
say that your first decision, when it was 
a question of Mrs. Heriot’s conduct, was 
arrived at when you were much younger 
and more impulsive than you are now, and 
was the foundation of a series of errors 
which you have since carried out. From 
what I learn from you, your son has acted 
in a noble and a manly manner throughout, 
and instead of being ashamed, you ought 
to be proud of him !” 

“T have thought so more than once 
within the last few days, Mrs. Pickering,” 
said Sir Geoffry,.quietly. “Ido not mind 
making that confession.” 

There was a pause for a few moments, 
after which Madge said : 

‘“*T, too, have a confession to make in this 
matter.” 

“ You, Mrs. Pickering ?” 

“T have a confession to make to you, 
and your pardon to ask, for a certain 
amount of deception which I have practised 
towards you.” 

“ Deception !” 

“ Nothing more nor less. 
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what position I held in life before I came 
into your employ ?” 

** Captain Clecthorpe told me, but I have 
In the telegraph-oflfice, 


almost forgotten. 
were you not ?” 

* Ay, but before that ?” 

“ T confess I have not an idea.” 

“T was an actress in the Wexeter 
Theatre, In that same theatre where your 
son was a scene-painter.” 

“Good God! had he sunk so low as 
that? Had he dragged my name so deeply 
through the mire P” 

“You need not fear for your name,” 
said Madge, with a touch of sarcasm in her 
voice; “he had abjured it, as he told you 
he should, and was known as Mr. Gerald 
Hardinge. And as for his position there, 
neither he nor those about him saw any- 
thing to be ashamed of in it. He earned 
his living honestly, and by the industry 
and exercise of his talent.” 

“ Granted,” said Sir Geoffry, biting his 
lips. ‘“ And now tell me further. Was he 
much in your society ?” 

** We were thrown constantly together.” 

“And with the result that might be 
expected, I suppose? He fell in love with 

ou?” 

** He asked me to become his wife, but 
that was impossible, as at the time I was 
already married.” 

“You already married, and he did not 
know it ?” 

“Tt is not unusual in the theatrical pro- 
fession for ladies, although they may be 
married, to retain their maiden name. 
Such was my case; moreover, as my hus- 
band was not an actor, nor in any way 
connected with the company, Mr. Heriot 
would have no chance of knowing that I 
was anything but what I professed to be.” 

“‘T beg your pardon,”’ said Sir Geoffry, 
stifly, “I am not acquainted with the 
etiquette observed amongst theatrical 
people.” 

“Exactly,” said Madge, “and that is 
why I explain it to you.” 

“So Mr. Heriot made you an offer of 
marriage, which you refused P”’ 

“No,” said Madge, “I did not refuse. 
There are circumstances in the story which 
it is unnecessary that I should explain, but 
which made me think it better to leave the 
place abruptly, and to give Mr. Heriot no 
chance of seeing me again.” 

** And you did so?” 

“ T did so, and from that hour to this I 
have never set eyes upon him.” 

“I do not ask you for your reasons, Mrs. 





Pickering,” said Geoffry, taking Madge’s 
hand and bending over it; “I am certain 
they were right and proper ones. ‘To think 
that you have known George, and that he 
should have asked you to marry him. Poor 
George! poor George !”’ 

The tone in which he pronounced these 
last words was so soft and sad as to inspire 
Madge with fresh hope. 

“ There are stranger things to come yet, 
Sir Geoffry,” she said. ‘“‘Georgeis in love 
with some one else now.” 

“ How do you know that? You said you 
had not seen him since,” said the general, 
quietly. 

“From the best of all possible autho- 
rities—the lady herself,” said Madge. 

“He has not fallen in love with any 
more actresses, I hope,” said the general. 
“T could overlook anything in you, Mrs. 
Pickering: but I confess it is not from 
behind the scenes of a theatre that I 
should wish my daughter-in-law to be 
selected.” 

“You run no risk of that, Sir Geoffry. 
The young lady in question is my own 
sister.” 

“What, the young lady whom I have 
heard Cleethorpe and Mr. Drage speak 
about, who lived for some time with you, 
and was so pretty and so clever ?” 

“The same. Gerald—I cannot call him 
anything else—took great notice of her when 
she was a child; gave her drawing-lessons, 
and was very kind to her.” 

“That was. for her sister’s sake,’ 
the general, shortly. 

“Undoubtedly ; but it seems he has re- 
newed the acquaintance in London, and 
cares for her entirely for herself. He has 
outgrown that foolish faney of his boy- 
hood, and settled down into a sober, serious 
regard.” 

** And does—George—propose to marry 
your sister?” 

“He does. In a letter which I have 
just had from her, she explains that his 
earnest wish is that they should be at 
once married, and emigrate to some dis- 
tant country, where they can commence a 
new life.” 

“ And does he mean to leave England ?” 

“ So I learn from Rose. Since Gerald’s 
last interview with you, he is, she says, 
quite a changed man. He seems to find it 
impossible to get over the wrong which 
has been done him ; the treatment which he 
then received. Above all things, he feels 
the injustice he received at your hands in 
your suspicion that his story of having 
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discovered his mother’s innocence was | already on terms of club familiarity with 


merely a fabrication, intended to do him 
good in your eyes. You bade me speak 
frankly, Sir Geoffry,” added Madge, look- 
ing at the old general, who had fallen back 
into his previous attitude, and, with his 
head sunk on his breast and his hands 
spread out on his knees before him, was 
glancing vacantly into the fire ; ‘‘ you bade 
me speak frankly, and I have done so; I 





fear to your distress and annoyance.”’ 

“ I have brought the distress and annoy- | 
ance on myself, and must make the best 
of it. Pray God it has not gone too far! | 
This self-exile that. he contemplates, can it | 
be averted ?” 

“Tf he knew himself forgiven by you, 
if he only knew you acknowledged that you 
had misconstrued his intention in his last 
attempt to see you, I will answer for your 
being able to do what you wish with | 
him.” 

“What I wish,” said the general, in a 
low voice, “is to see him once again before | 
I die.” 

“You must not speak in that manner, 
Sir Geoffry,” said Madge, rising in her | 
seat and bending over his chair. “«T must 
ask permission to insist on acting as I pro- | 
posed some days since, on calling in a) 
physician.” 

“He could do me no good,” said the old | 
man. “TI have no illness, no pain, nothing | 
save a strong conviction that my death is | 
close at hand. And that thought would | 
trouble me but little if I could see George 
again.’ 

“* You shall see him again, and, please | 
Heaven, live many happy years with him, 
in which all this troublous time shall be | 
forgotten. But I tell you candidly I will | 
not move in the matter, and you know you 
cannot move without me,” she added, with 
a smile, “ unless you let me send for proper | 
medical advice.” 

“ Let it be as you wish, my dear,” said | 
the general, “ only recollect what is now 
the one desire of my life.” And he sank 
back in his chair and sighed wearily. 

Madge had no idea that within a few 
days he could have become so feeble and so 
prostrate. 

Availing herself of the permission im- 
plied in Sir Geoffry’s last words, Madge 
sent to Doctor Chenoweth, one of the most 
celebrated physicians at Springside, and 
asked him to come up to Wheatcroft and 
see the general. Her selection was made, 








partly because Doctor Chenoweth was a | 
member of Sir Geoffry’s club, and was | 


his intended patient; partly because the 
doctor had the reputation of being so much 
a man of the world as to believe in nature, 
rather more than in the pharmacoposia, and 
inclined to ascribe to diseases a special 
cause and a special treatment, rather than 
to generalise verbosely and dogmatically, 
as was the case with most of his brethren. 
Doctor Chenoweth, coming out to Wheat- 
croft in his trap, found the general seated 
in the library, moody and preoccupied, as 
he had been for many days before. Madge 
at first had an idea that it would be better 
if the doctor seemed to have dropped in 
accidentally ; but on a little reflection she 
abandoned this notion, and receiving Doctor 
Chenoweth in the hall, rapidly explained the 
state the patient was in before he saw him. 
With Sir Geoffry the doctor was closeted 
some considerable time. Madge, sitting in 
her own room, with the door open, intent 
upon seeing him before he went, heard his 
words of farewell: “ And you will recollect, 


| Sir Geoffry, that, above all, I enjoin upon 


you the strictest quiet and freedom from 
all mental disturbance. I will not hear 


| for an instant of your giving your attention 


to business matters, even of your mixing 
| yourself up with your domestic affairs. You 
have a prime minister fully competent to 
| deal with them, and in her hands you must 
leave them. Understand, I have assumed 
| dictator's powers, and I require them to be 
obeyed. Toa military man I know I need 
_ amplify no more. 

He closed the door behind him as he 
spoke, and the next instant was in the 
| passage, where he was confronted by 
Madge. 

“‘In your room, my dear Mrs. Picker- 
ing,” said he, answering her eager look ; 
“let us go into your room, if you please. 
| In matters of this sort I have learned to 


| distrust giving any opinion, or even making 


a remark, in open passages. Now,” he con- 
tinued, when they had regained her room, 
and he had motioned her to be seated, “I 
am ready to speak freely. Sir Geoffry is in 
anything but a healthy condition; he has 
had, if I mistake not, some serious mental 
worry, which has had its due effect upon 
him. Am I correct in this supposition ?”’ 

“You are. Sir Geoffry has recently had 
a great deal of anxiety, but he is anxious 
that it should not be referred to.” 

“ Like all other people in the same plight. 
And yet, of course, he keeps on perpetually 
preying upon it and hugging it to himself. 
Now this is all very well with hypochon- 
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driacs, a class of people with which, my 
dear Mrs. Pickering, we are not entirely 
unfamiliar at Springside ; but when there 
is any real disease it is a thing most 
specially to be guarded against, and I look 
to you to——”’ 

“To you mean to say that Sir Geoffry 
is seriously ill ?” asked Madge, anxiously. 

“IT speak to you as a practical woman. 
I know that you are one by your look, your 
earnestness, your very manner of moving 
about. As such you are entitled to frank- 
ness, while the fribbles and dolls of society 
should receive merely evasion. Sir Geoffiry 
Heriot’s heart is seriously affected, and any 
sudden emotion might be fatal to him.” 

Madge turning deadly white, leaned her 
head upon the table to steady herself, then 
said, “ You speak strongly, Doctor Che- 
noweth.” 

“T speak to you the literal, undisguised 
truth. I could wrap it up in any form of 
conversational sweetmeat that might please 
you. I should do so, if I were addressing 
most of my clientéle, but you are worthy 
of’ plainer speaking, and from me you 
get it.” 

“Do you consider Sir Geoffry’s life in 
danger ?” 

“ If any serious news were to be brought 
suddenly under his notice, most un- 
doubtedly. And I speak thus strongly 
because, from what you have just said, he 
is evidently labouring under an excess of 
mental excitement.” 

“Doctor, in the course of your career 
you must have been the recipient of many 
confidences as strange and stranger than 
that which I am about to make. Sir 
Geoffry is eager for a reconciliation with 
his son, from whom by force of circum- 
stances he has been separated for many 
years. Is it likely that the meeting be- 
tween the two would be fraught with 
danger to the general ?” 

“ Under present circumstances with the 
greatest danger! I would not answer for 
his life if he were called upon to undergo 
so great an excitement.” 

“Thank you, doctor,” said Madge, after 
a moment’s pause. “It was important 
that your advice should be asked. You 
may be certain that it shall be acted 


upon.” 





“So,” she said to herself, twenty mi- 
nutes after, when the doctor’s swift roans 
had borne him into Springside, and he was 
whispering the lightest of nothings into 
the deafest of ears in the Hot Wells Hotel, 
“so ends my plan of immediate reconcilia- 
tion between father and son. It is plain, 
from Doctor Chenoweth’s opinion, that Sir 
Geoffry’s strength is not sufficient for him 
to bear the meeting, and that it must con- 
sequently be deferred.” 

When, in the course of the afternoon, 
she commenced talking on the subject with 
Sir Geoffry, and, approaching it in the 
most cautious manner, was about to sug- 
gest the impossibility of summoning Gerald 
at once to his father’s side, she was sur- 
prised to find how completely the general 
coincided with her view.” 

“Quite right,” he said, “ quite right. 
There is nothing that I am so anxious for 
as to see my boy, and to take him to my 
arms. But we must wait a little; Iam 
not strong enough to go through much 
excitement, and I’ve just had some news 
which necessitates my placing a rod in pickle 
for those scoundrels who were here the 
other day.” 

“Scoundrels! what scoundrels ?” 

“From the Terra del Fuegos mine, my 
dear. I shall yet be the means of bringing 
them into the prisoner’s dock.” 
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